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Butler Battles FolK and Hawes for 
Control of the City of St. Louis 


By William Marion Reedy 


what one hears wherever the Butler forces 


“H AWES, as a leader, is down and out.” That's 
in St. Louis congregate. Butler claims 
to control enough delegations to dominate the city 
convention, and not only that, but that most of 
Hawes’ trusted lieutenants are ready to flop to But- 
ler whenever he may need them. Butler’s friends say 
Hawes won’t be in politics unless as a sort of mes- 
senger boy for “the old man.” Butler asserts that 
he can and will name the local Democratic ticket— 
and, after naming it, defeat it. Butler has the city 
central committee, the House of Delegates, many of 
the police, almost all the machinery. 
And this is the fruit of reform within the party. 
Wasn’t Butler for Hawes for Governor? He was 
for anyone or anything to beat Folk, also to get 
Hawes out of the Police Board. 


and always has since the latter closed up Butler’s 


Butler hates Hawes 


telegraph pool room, but chiefly Butler hates Hawes 
because he believes that Hawes was responsible for 
his indictment and conviction, for “the blow up” of 
the Suburban boodle deal. 
and a smart fellow,” says Col. Ed., “but Harry got 


“Harry’s a good fellow 


me three years,” and so Col. Ed. is going to get even 
by eliminating Harry. “He would have beaten Hawes 
at Springfield for district delegate to the National 
Convention by sending Col. Bill Phelps of Carthage 
ir. his stead, if “the Pierpont Morgan of St. Louis” 
had not pulled him off, with the aid of H. Sam Priest. 
And now Hawes is fighting in the Eleventh District 
against an opposition headed by Constable Jimmy 
Miles and fostered subterraneously by Butler. The 
Butler idea is to keep Hawes busy trying to control 
his own congressional district, while Butlerites get in 
their work in all the wards outside that district. 
Although latterly Butler has fought Stuever, the 
brewery boss of South St. Louis, it is now intimated 
that Stuever will tie up with Butler, to “do” Hawes. 
Stuever was the original and only machine man to 
Why he did it, or 
what Folk, as Circuit Attorney, “had on the Dutch- 


ceclare for Folk in St. Louis. 


man,” deponent sayeth not. Stuever held eleven 


votes for Folk in the State convention. Folk was 
Hawes 
would manage Folk’s campaign in the city. | This 
miffed Stuever. Also 
it affronted Butler, who thought Hawes would stick 


nominated. Then it was announced . that 


He thought he was to be IT. 
with him in an underground fight on Folk in the city. 


Hawes couldn’t do that. 
at the State convention by his leadership. 


He had made a great hit 
The coun- 
try Democrats cottoned to him at once, and declared 
that since they had seen him and heard him, he might 
be Governor yet. A man with a chance like that 
couldn’t bolt or ply the knife, and a man with a newly 
risen popularity in the State, with a local standing 
and following, leaving the Butler association and get- 
ting close to Folk as a manager, and one, moreover, 





against whom the old boss bore the ancient grudge 
—such a man was one whom Butler must destroy, if 
fie would not be himself destroyed. So Colonel Ed 
Indeed, the Colonel thinks he has 
got him, and is preparing to throw him far and hard. 

In the first place, Col. Ed. has cut off the campaign 
The interests the Colonel rep- 


is “after” Hawes. 


supplies for Hawes. 
resents, and on which Folk made war, have no money 
to subscribe to Folk’s election. The interests don’t 
want any city ticket elected, the majority of which 
might be loyal to Folk through Hawes. The interests 
and their representatives with Butler at the head are 
warning all those seeking city nominations this fall 
to keep off the ticket as it is going to be defeated. 
They are going to “put out of business in St. Louis” 
not only Hawes, but the party. Their money will go 
to the Republicans. Then Colonel Butler will name 
the Democratic candidate for Mayor next spring, and 
the whole ticket. What have Butler and his friends 
had but trouble and slights and snubs since they put 
up the money and “stashed” the Meriwether vote— 
he was really elected by a good majority—to put Rolla 
Wells in office? 

So goes the scheme for the extinction of Hawes, 
Wells, Folk and others in St. Louis—if Col. Butler 
has it figured right, and the Colonel is an old hand at 
figuring. “Why,” said one of the “Indians” the other 
evening, “the old man has Hawes’ scalp in his pocket 
Harry’ll be lucky if he’s invited to the cau- 
cus.” Common talk has it that politically “Hawes is 
down and out.” 


now. 


The old man is believed to be get- 
ting even for the part he is convinced Hawes played 
in “turning up” the Suburban boodle deal, and getting 
Charlie Turner first to the Grand Jury, to say nothing 
of the old man’s hatred because he thinks Charlie 
Kelly wanted to take the negotiations for the Subur- 
ban boodle out of Butler’s hands and turn it over 
to Hawes. It was this proposition of Kelly’s that 
started the trouble, for Col: Ed was on his way to 
the Grand Jury to “turn up the tale’ when Hawes 
got Turner there before him with a fine large squeal. 
It’s just as well that we should understand these little 
“innards” of the situation; for instance, the incident 
just narrated discloses a deeper meaning than many 
of us had suspeeted in the cry of many a boodler, big 
and little, that “Hawes made Folk.” 

Butler and his men are very confident that they 
have Hawes. If they’re correct, how lovely a situa- 
tion! The first result of “Reform” is to put the boss 
boodler of all more firmly in control of the local par- 
ty than ever. . He’ didn’t have two wards when 
Folk began fighting and indicting; now he claims to 
control more than a majority of delegates from twen- 
ty-eight wards. He pulled Hawes away from his nat- 
ural place, with Folk, into opposition, and into open 
alliance with himself—and then proceeded to capture 


Hawes’ wards. It was not hard werk, but it was 
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slick. Eight of ten men who were for and with 
Elawes were so only for the jobs he could give or the 
other favors he eould do. Hawes thought he was 
stealing Butler lieutenants when he got them jobs in 
preference to his first friends. Now he is learning 
his mistake, and the ghastly mistake he made in mak- 
ing the fight against Folk for Butler, and the inter- 
ests and the impotent State machine. But people 
who never make mistakes never make anything, and 
wise people learn from their mistakes. And Mr. 
Hawes is no fool—if he 1s handsome. 

Mr. Hawes isn’t saying much, but he seems to 
have the situation in his control in the Eleventh Dis- 
trict. It looks as if he will down Miles and Barrett. 
Elimination is not what one would predicate of the 
young man who has a night and day caucus all day 
and most of the night at his Delmar avenue home. A 
great many Folk men and machine men go in and out. 
1 observe that in the Eleventh District fight the po- 
lice whom Hawes wants at a certain place are always 
there. I observe that if certain saloon keepers get 
too gay against Hawes they are soon closed up. _ I 
see that the polling places are where Hawes wanted 
them. From all these things I deduce that the 
State machine is helping Hawes, and that Mr. Folk, 
though he believes in “home rule,” is not averse to 
the aid given him through Hawes by the State boards 
in St. Louis. If a combination should go through 
between Folk, Hawes, Stuever, Busch and Lemp— 
with the police and election boards all right, and the 
Excise office throwing it into the saloon keepers who 
are not right or wise—it is figured that Hawes will 
have seventeen out of the twenty-eight wards, with 
seven for Butler and four doubtful. But how sure 
is Hawes that the men who are carrying wards for 
him and Folk are not Butler men, kept in the Hawes 
councils to learn his plans and throw Folk? Butler is 
very confident that he has but to whistle and beckon 
and the Hawes lieutenants will come to him. Mr, 
Hawes is supposed to be a favorite of the Adler- 
Cella-Tilles, 
graft combination, but the three men are big rich 


commission-house, race-track, county- 
men now, tied up with big interests that love Butler, 
and they are counted as much for Butler as for 
Hawes. Even the police are said to be disaffected 
towards Hawes in all districts but the one commanded 
by Capt. Johnson, promoted from head of the gamb- 
ling squad. It is said that the hand books around 
town give up each week a certain sum, but I don’t 
know to which side it Surely Mr. Folk 
But then, who took the money ob- 


goes. 
wouldn’t take it. 
tained on the police assessment—with $25,000 more 
coming from the same source? Mr. Vandiver says 
he wouldn’t touch it. Mr. Folk certainly wouldn't. 
Who does get the coin? It’s going into the campaign 
somewhere. But tne boys in the trenches complain 
that they see none of it. It’s a great mystery. 

The fight frames up this way: It’s Folk, Hawes, 
Adler, Cella and Tilles, Stuever, Busch, Lemp, Mc- 
Caffery of the Election Board, the police, the Excise 
Commissioners and the “expert”  registrationists 
against Butler, and the moneyed influences—unless 
the Hawes lieutenants and most of the expert regis- 
trationists are traitors. If Butler has captured the 
city committee and stolen back from Hawes his own 
If Hawes 
still has the police and election boards he can “do” 
Butler in an election every day in the year. If Hawes 
comes out in a whirlwind anti-Butler campaign and 


with Folk, he can sweep the city. 


cld followers, then Hawes is “done up.” 


If Hawes makes 
any compromise with Butler he is a “goner.” His 
play is to appeal to the people. 

Mr. Hawes’ “goose is not yet cooked.” Almost 


anyone can see the advantage he has by lining up more 
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closely with Folk and going into a city fight in which 
the one issue shall be Butlerism. With Folk’s pres- 
tige to help him and with the indications cropping up 
everywhere of a revolt against election fraud it seems 
certain that the full registration would turn out to 
down Butler. And yet that may be what Butler 
would like, to put up a ticket that would be smothered. 
He and his friends say the ticket can’t win. If 
Hawes’ friends stick he may be able to get up a ticket 
that would have no Butler taint upon it. Then with 
Butler fighting such a ticket and therefore helping the 
indignaton could be turned 
Even if Butler’s friends 


Republicans popular 
against the Republicans. 
don’t put up money for the Democrats, Folk can win 
and carry a half way decent ticket to victory as well 
without the money. There’s no chance, as I have said 
before, for Butler if the State Boards will stand by 
Hawes and Folk. They haven’t laid down thus far. 
Until they do I shall be far from believing that Hawes 
is a dead one or that he cannot put up a city ticket 
and elect it in spite of Butler. In any event I un- 
derstand that Hawes is still on the advisory board 
ot the city committee and is therefore in it to some 
extent, at least. Someone asks why if Butler wants 
to defeat Folk he supports him and sends him money. 
That’s why. Butler knows when and where his support 
can be made most deadly to its recipient. No won- 
der then he’d like to name a city ticket with Butler 


written all over it. That would kill the ticket 


surely. 
So Butler isn’t boss altogether as yet. He may 
claim a great deal, but he hasn’t got it. In the 


Tenth district Hawes and Folk and Stuever will have 
the Seventh ward. The Eighth ward is doubtful. 
Busch and Lemp control the Ninth. They are with 


Hawes. Harry has the Tenth. Busch, strongly’ 
for Hawes controls the Eleventh, while Folk can carry 
the Twelfth. The Twenty-fourth ward belongs to 
Long John Dolan, and he’s for Butler. The Twen- 
ty-eighth ward is John Lavin’s, and he is for Hawes. 


In the Eleventh district Hawes has the First, Second, 


A Francis Day 


Sixteenth, Eighteenth, Nineteenth, Twentieth, Twen- 
ty-first and Twenty-seventh wards. Butler has the 
Seventeenth. The Third ward is doubtful, and so 
is the Twenty-sixth on account of bitter ward fights. 
in the Twelfth district, Tom Kinney’s ward is in his 
pecket, and Gussie Busch and Charlie Lemp have in- 
Hawes should hold the Thirteenth 


Hawes 


fluence with him. 
ward through Oil Inspector Billy Flynn. 
is said to control the Fifteenth and Twenty-fifth. 
Butler has the Fifth, Sixth, Fourteenth, Twenty-second 
and Twenty-third wards. This is the way the wards 
Ilcoked on the last show-down. Of course if Butler 
has stolen a lot of Hawes’ leaders there may be truth 
in the claim that he has but to wink his eye to have 
Hawes put on the toboggan. The primaries will 
show what has been done by Butler to undermine 
Hawes. 


stated, seventeen wards for Hawes, seven wards for 


The present showing is as_ hereinabove 
Butler, four wards doubtful. I have gone into all 
this at length believing there is public interest in the 


details, because: 


The fight in St. Louis is between Folk and Hawes 
against Butler and what Lincoln Steffens has desig- 
nated the System! 


There is no need that I should say what Butler is 
and represents. The people of St. Louis know all 
about him. He’s a mighty big man whatever else 
be may be, and nothing proves it more or better than 
that he can make himself a dominant personality and 
issue after all the obloquy and odium that have been 
heaped upon him in the past two years. Butler is 
old, though, and Folk and Hawes have Youth and the 
Future and Public Opinion fighting with them. _ It 
will be a great battle for control of the fourth city of 
the Union. Butler wants to turn the city over to the 
Republicans. He wants revenge for real or imagined 
injuries. He has great monetary and other resources. 
He will win to supreme boss-ship in St. Louis and 
send Hawes to oblivion or else he himself will “go 


‘way back and sit down.” 
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7] By William Marion Reedy 


HY not have a David R. Francis Day at the 

W World’s Fair, to enable the people to testi- 
fy their appreciation of his services? 

President Francis has had unloaded upon him up to 
date about all the blame that could be discovered or 
invented by any of the multitudinous kickers and 
knockers connected immediately or remotely, directly 
or indirectly, with the Fair. Now that things are 
so shaping themselves that the Fair will pay all its 
debts, and nobody will be out anything except the 
stockholders, who never expected any return upon 
their investment, it is about time that President Fran- 
cis should be given the testimonial of a Fair Day, 
He should get the 


St. Louisans should ap- 


with appropriate ceremonies. 
credit as well as the blame. 

preciate all he has done, and they should show it sub- 
We have heard a great deal of Francis’ 
He doesn’t draw a 
We hear much of 


stantially. 
salary as President of the Fair. 
penny of pay for his services. 
his “graft” in the matter of interest in concessions 
here and there. He hasn’t had time enough to “get 
in on anything big,” and if any of the directors are 
“in on anything” they have had nothing but Irish divi- 


dends up to date. President Francis has had to 


front for the Fair in every matter or time of trouble. 
He had to break it to the directors when they were 
called upon to guarantee certain amounts, with their 
personal notes. If, as has been said, the foreigners 
have outdone the Americans in the quality of their 
exhibits, it may be said that this is due to the Presi- 
dent’s trip to Europe. No one has worked harder 
ou; the “function” feature of the Fair than the Presi- 
dent. 


much, it must be admitted that he did a vast number 


If, as some critics aver, he tried to do too 
of things well. And to all criticism, big and little, 
justified or unjustifiable, the answer may be summed 
up in the query, “Where is the man in St. Louis to- 
cay who could have filled or even half filled his 
place?” There isn’t one who could have stood the 
strain, not one who could have done one-tenth of the 
things he has done, and done them so well. In the 
early stages of the Fair I thought and said there was 
too much Francis. Of course Fran- 
cis isn’t all the Fair, for I know how hard the Execu- 


I was wrong. 


tive Committee has worked and have wondered how 
some of the heads of important committees and divi- - 
sions have escaped Bedlam, but they only formed the 
phalanx followed where Francis led, 


I happen to 





know that for a long time there was decided hostility 
i the directorate towards Francis, but he has de- 
stroyed all that hostility, and is now a sort of hero 


With all the 
mistakes he made, with every allowance made for 


tw about all but six of the ninety-three. 


errors of policy, with due consideration of the fact 
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that the Fair might have been a greater success than 
it is, we must admit that ifs being a success at all 
is mostly due to the man whom everybody would 
blame if it were a failure. So why not have a Da 
vid R. Francis Day at the Fair! 


Poor Judge Parker | 


E By 


NENDURABLY, dismally dull is Judge Par- 
ker’s letter accepting the Democratic nomina- 
tion for President. His ponderosity is not 

even vivified by the personal force which redeems the 

same quality in most of Mr. Cleveland’s utterances. 
judge Parker says nothing in the most “solemncholy” 
fashion imaginable. His platform is that he is against 
everything the Republicans have done, except the 
establishment of the gold standard. He is opposed 
io imperialism, to the encroachment of the executive 
upon the constitution, he is forninst the tariff and the 
trusts, but, oh, how gingerly he treads his pathway! 

He qualifies his antagonisms until they evaporate. 

He has “weazel words” galore to suck the life out of 

every proposition. Wholly he evades the race issue 

at home, knowing that the race issue isn’t an issue in 
the North, where he must look for votes. His letter, 
compared with President Roosevelt’s, is “as moon- 
light unto sunlight, or as water unto wine.” Oh, yes, 
it’s a dignified document, all right. So dignified 
that not one reader in ten can stay awake and peruse 


” 


i's prosings to the end. The letter simply intensi- 


fies the flatness of the campaign. It is a wet blan- 
ket on whatever enthusiasm existed for Parker any- 
where. There is no ring to it, no stir in it, no red 
They say that while and where 


Alas for Judge Parker, his 


letter has no life, and he can have no hope. 


corpuscle element. 


there’s life, there’s hope. 


Judge Parker has no chance to win. This is 
practically conceded at the Democratic headquarters 
in New York. 
crats may carry New York, but will lose the country 


There, the feeling is that the Demo- 


at that. The management isn’t getting in any money. 
ven the jejune Gassaway hasn’t coughed up as was 
anticipated. The news from Indiana and Illinois is 
bad. Sulking is general in the silverite or Bryan 
States. Even in Missouri the reliance of the party 
is that the gubernatorial candidate will save the 
State’s electoral vote to Parker. Mr. Bryan is no& 
doing as much as it was thought he would do. Tom 
Watson’s riddlement of the Democratic platform and 
candidate is being used effectively by the Republicans 
Indeed, Watson bids fair to 


resurrect Populism in the South and West. From 


with the silver men. 


all parts of the country comes the story that there 
is no interest in Parker and Davis, that the people 
like Roosevelt. About all the strength Parker has, 
apparently, is with the Brahmin caste in New Eng- 
land, in the office of the New York Evening Post, in 
the Solid South, and in Hill’s up-country following 
in New York State. 


isn’t enough of it. 


That cannot help him. There 
Worst of all for Parker is the 
listlessness of the business and speculative world. It 
was supposed to be afraid of Roosevelt. 
afraid of Bryan. When Bryan was put down at St. 
Louis, business was relieved. Wall street didn’t 
care then how things went. 


It was more 


It naturally - fell’ back 
upon its natural political affiliation with the Republi- 
cans. Wall street doesn’t care much for Roosevelt, 


but it trusts Roosevelt’s party, and whatever the 


William Marion Reedy 


Democratic party may say in its platform, there is 
no certainty that firebrands will not appear, and no 
assurance that however Parker stands now, he would 
not “go with his party” in some crazy crisis, just as 
he stuck to regularity on silver in 1896. Besides, it 
took wild horses to drag the gold telegram’ out of 
Parker after he was nominated. It was Joseph Pu- 
litzer’s hammering that Parker must declare himself 
Parker, 
therefore, is not quite so “safe and sane” in business 


for gold that forced Parker to do this. 


men’s opinion as party leaders would have us _ be- 
lieve, and every time the “safe and sane” cry goes 
up the Democratic leaders who were with Bryan 
feel the implication and insinuation against their men- 
tality. 

Judge Parker is not satisfactory even to the forces 
that put him up. The great New York Democratic 
papers have a querulous undertone in their editorials 
it his favor. They think he is “playing the dignity 
racket too strong.” They want him to do something 
They don’t like the apathy which 
Parker seems to radiate upon the campaign manager. 


His letter 


to wake things up. 


Parker’s speech is worse than his silence. 


doesn’t give the party any rallying cry. His career 
as a candidate doesn’t afford live matter for comment. 
Politi- 


cally he is a “wax figger,” and nothing else can be 


His personality doesn’t make any headway. 
made.of him. There’s nothing to say about Parker 
except that he lives in a nice spot and has a red-polled 
bull Peter and a trained sow. On the other hand, 
with Roosevelt not saying much or doing much, 
Roosevelt is more in the minds and on the lips of 
Democrats than Parker. 


Roosevelt dominates both parties. His opponents 


are even more directed in their movements 


by his words and deeds than are his __ fol- 


lowers. Egad, if it were not for Roosevelt 
there’d be no issue for the Democrats, since they 
seem to approve all that McKinley did, and to object 
only to the McKinley policy because Roosevelt car- 


ried it out after McKinley’s death. Roosevelt stays 





quiet—and it must be hard work—but since Parker’s 
letter, there seems no use in saying anything. It is 
no answer at all to Roosevelt’s challenge to the De- 
mocracy to state specifically where it would overturn 
what has been done or change the policy of govern- 
ment now in force. Still, Roosevelt shouldn’t be 
muzzled. The people have some rights in this cam- 
paign, or right, at least, to a thrill or a whooping up 
new and then. Parker can’t give it, but Roosevelt 
can. Too funereal is the campaign. There’s no 
fun in it. Roosevelt is the person we all look to for 
a little excitement. He has the capacity to interest 
us, even when he is quiet, but as most of us are going 
to vote for him, even though he is to have almost a 
walk-over, he should—and I would not speak disre- 
spectfully of the President—come out and do some lit- 
tle characteristic writing or talking “stunt” that would 


sound or look like giving us “a run for our money.” 


Evolution and Immortality 


By William Marion Reedy 


ROFESSOR HYSLOP who gained some no- 
toriety because of his’ effervescent cred- 

ulity in the matter of mind-reading  spir- 
itism and other occult phenomena, has written 
a long article for the Jnternational Journal of 
Ethics, in which he argues that the universe 
dees not reveal an intelligent purpose. He does not 
believe that evolution has any evident purpose other 
than that of preservation of the race or type, and this 
only on conditions. Evolution at least has no pur- 
pcse as to the individual; its purpose, whatever it 
may be, is accomplished only at the expense of half, 
cr more than half, of the individuals created. The 
only apparent purpose is the preservation of the 
strong and the destruction of the weak. There is 
nothing moral in this process. Professor Hyslop 
thinks that the intelligent moral purpose of evolution, 
if it have one, can only be established upon the ob- 
taining of evidence of the continuance of life after 
death. In brief, Professor Hyslop does not see a 
benign purpose in the evolution the results of which 
may be good ‘and moral for people who may be on 
earth aeons hence. What is such a result to those 
who have to die before its attainment? If there be 
rothing after this life for any of us except the fact 
that a posterity so remote as to be almost unimagin- 


able shall be happy., why should we put up with modern 


cant about evolution as having a benign purpose as 
to us? And because certain results are predicted 
does it follow that they were purposed? Not all. 
Professor Hyslop is right in his contention. He does 


a high service in smashing the fake of substituting a 


‘belief in evolution for a religion of love and grati- 


tude. 

But Professor Hyslop does not go far enough. 
He accepts evolution as a fact, when it is not. It 
is only a theory. The survival of tlte fittest is not 
established as a fact. Evolution, so called, does not 
always progress. There are great backward slumps 
in its record. Besides, the evolution of the proto- 
plasm into man is not proven. There is an infinity of 
difference, which cannot be bridged, between the 
highest beast and the lowest man. It does not: fol- 
low that man shall be destroyed as beasts, birds or 
fishes have been destroyed for the selection of a few, 
and besides there are more people in the world now 
than there were when man was less evoluted. The 
survival of the fittest is not a moral doctrine, because 
iz means the survival only of superior physique and 
not the progression of moral worth. There is nothing 
moral in evolution unless it be controlled by a 
moral supreme intelligence. Evolution without God, 
and that is the evolution most believed in, is a gi- 


gantic fraud as a substitute for a religion. Professor 
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Hiyslop argues well, but he would argue better if he 
would not accept evolution too implicitly. 
“If rats and maggots end us, then alarm, for we 
are betrayed,” yea even though we are assured by 
the cultus that culminated in the finale of “In .Me- 
moriam,” that in some distant dim time beyond com- 
putation a set of beings to whom we shall be as 
remotely related as the primordial protoplasm to our- 
selves shall be happy and utterly wise. What is the 
universe or its purpose, if it has none for you or 
for me? What care I for a purpose that shall have 
effect only through annihilation of my identity? What 
is immortality, even if to attain it my mortal indi- 
viduality here and now be lost or changed so that 
I shall have no remembrance of the people and the 
things I loved, of the sufferings I bore or inflicted, 
of even the sins that made me glad only to make me, 
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later, sad? Who wants to rise a pure spirit and for- 
get his poor, weak, wicked but dear and delightful 
flesh and blood that so often wrestled with the 
spirit and threw it? There’s nothing in immortality 
without the literal resurrection of the body, since 
only through the body has anyone known aught of 
the glory of the soul. Out upon an immortality 
without eyes to see with, ears to hear with, hands 
with which to clasp other hands, lips with which to 
kiss other lips that we kissed here, with all the 
senses through which we knew, felt and gave effect 
to the informing spirit within us. There is nothing 
in man or in the universe or its purpose if there 
be not a continuance of life after death, and as yet 
there is no proof of such a thing. This may be 
despair, but evolution does not relieve its blackness. 
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By William Marion Reedy 


The Yap. 


cities, that there the official briber and bribe 
taker flourished, that vice was unknown in the 
God-made country and almost indigenous to the man- 


made town. But I thought wrong. Here is a man 
down in Bates county who avers that the sheriff of 


Mites i all the sinfulness was in the 


that rustic paradise, summoning him as a juror to 
sit in trial upon Charlie Kratz, the St. Louis boodler, 
offered him with the summons $200 to hold out for 
Kratz’s acquittal, if kept as a juror, and guarantee- 
ing him $25 in order to keep him from saying any- 
thing of the $200, in case he was not accepted as a 
juror. This is the vice that the rural Missourian has 
so much reprehended in St. Louis. The Yap is out 
for the coin straight or crooked, dirty or clean, 
equally as vigorously as his city brother. The Yap 
is the only man who will go thousands of miles to 
buy counterfeit money with which to swindle his neigh- 
bors. The Yap is the fellow who is ready to buy a 
stolen gold brick. The Yap is the man who goes 
broke against “monte” or the “shells” because he 
thinks he has caught the operator napping. The 
Yap official is the fellow who will take pay from 
pickpockets for the privilege of “dipping” in the 
crowds at the county fair. The Yap official in St. 
Louis county, taking money from sharpers, thieves 
and bawds, and taking it with both hands has made 
the place a hell for six months or more. The Yap 
legislator at Jefferson City and other state capitals 
is more rapacious for boodle than his city brother. 
The Yap official in Bates county is accused openly 
ot going out to boodle a jury in favor of an ac- 
The city bagnios are recruited from 
All of which is not to 


cused boodler. 
the victims of Yap vice. 
say that vice in the country excuses vice or crime in 
the city. It is only to say that men and women, too, 
are much the same in city and in country, about as weak 
and about as strong before temptation. But the Yap 
crook is always the loudest of the country crowd to 
lead a crusade against the cities and the first person 
who, coming to the city, wants to be léd out into 
the land of the midnight sun to see the doings, b’gosh., 
Of all the contemptible creatures on earth the Yap 
hypocrite takes the blue ribbon. 
Col. Walbridge and His Firm. 
Tue Post-Dispatch opens up on Col. Walbridge, 


the Republican nominee for Governor with a flarmg 
chapter, showing that while Mr. Walbridge was Presi- 
dent of the City Council the firm of which he was 
president, sold the city great quantities of drugs. 
There is a charter provision that elective and ap- 
pointive officers shall not be directly or indirectly in- 
terested in any contract with the city either for work 
to be performed or for supplies to be furnished. If 
a person so offending shall be convicted he may be 
punished for misdemeanor by’ fine or imprisonment, 
or both, and shall be forever debarred from office in 
the city or state. This looks more serious, I think, 
than it is. A man who holds an office can hardly be 
held for the transactions of a company or corporation 
in which he is interested with the city or state, if 
h: had no personal knowledge of the transactions. It 
seems hardly to have been the intention of the law- 
makers that because a man held stock in a company 
doing business with the city, his company should 
cease doing business or he should quit his position. It 
is a fact that on the face of the evidence Col. Wal- 
bridge is technically guilty, but it is a fact that a 
rigid enforcement of such a law would keep all first 
class business men out of official life forever. Col. 
Walbridge as president of the council took no action 
on the transactions with the city as an official, and 
it may reasonably be doubted that he paid much at- 
tention to them personally. It is highly probable that 
Col. Walbridge’s firm sold goods to the city long be- 
fore he was an official and that he had as little 
knowledge of the transactions before as after his 
election. It seems to me that the attack of the Post- 
Dispatch on Col. Walbridge is a broadside on a very 
small matter that will be offensive to business men 
generally. This idea that a company cannot do busi- 
ness, with the city because some stockholder has a 
city position is an absurd stretching after honesty. 
It reminds one of the usual howl about appointing 
corporation lawyers to official position, when the 
fact is that there is no lawyer: worth a rap or fit 
for any important position in government who is not 
a corporation lawyer. Col. Walbridge is a man who 
would not connive at small money-making in the way 
the Post-Dispatch suggests. I have no doubt that if 
hi: firm bid for a big contract which would have 


had to be approved by the council, he as President of 
the Council would have refrained from voting, but 
it is not at all likely that he in his official capacity 





had anything to do with the city’s purchases or in 
his personal capacity with his company’s sales. Let 
us be fair to our political opponents. I think the 
P.-D.’s attack on the Republican candidate for Goy- 
ernor is unworthy of that paper’s reputation for fair 
dealing in public affairs. 
> 
No More, Thank You. 

THE Globe-Democrat avers that the World’s Fair 
may close December Ist this year and reopen for an- 
other eight months on May Ist next year. Not on 
We've had enough World’s Fair to last 
us for several centuries. The Fair people couldn't 
and wouldn’t stand another eight months. St. Louis 
generally doesn’t want another siege of entertaining. 
Rusiness men haven't realized as they expected upon 
the Fair trade. A few big houses like Barr’s, 
Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney, ‘Mermod-Jaccard 
have had enormous trade, but the overflow of busi- 
ness into the city from the Fair has not been great. 
There hasn’t been much money expended by the Fair 
crowds outside the grounds and the little hotels. The 
big down town hotels realized nothing in the way of 
business up to about three weeks ago. No; we don’t 
want any more Fair than we've got to have under 
the law. We don’t want to take any chance on run- 
ning a sort of chestnuty hang-over Fair. But why 
take this matter seriously. We can’t have another 
year of the Fair if we wanted it. The Fair has to 
close finally and for good on an appointed day. The 
Globe-Democrat must have “bats in its belfry.” 


oh 


your life! 


Missouri Apathy, 

SENATOR STONE confesses that there is no enthusi- 
asm in Missouri for Parker and Davis because Mis- 
souri was and is a Bryan State, and he is coming home 
from Washington to rouse things up. Senator Stone 
cannot rouse things up. The Republicans stand a 
geod chance of shelving Senator Cockrell as a result 
of the Parker-Davis nominations piled atop of the cor- 
ruption and crookedness exposed at the State cap- 
ital, The Democrats of Missouri are pretty tired of 
all their former leaders. They want a new deal. 
Nobody can enthuse them but Folk who does so be- 
cause his uprising means the beginning of the end of 
the old State capital crowd. If the Republicans had had 
sense enough not to make any nomination for Gov- 
ernor, endorsed Folk and then put up a strong ticket 
for minor offices, Roosevelt and EKelk would have 
carried Missouri this year. Cockrell, Stone, Dockery, 
Seibert, all the old crowd are being shelved by the 
Democrats and after four years of Folk as Gover- 
nor there’s no telling what will happen in Missouri. 
There’s nothing that Senator Stone can enthuse us 
about in Missouri because the Senator is against 
pretty nearly everything that the people could en- 
thuse about. 

eh 


Kipling the Mystic. 


Nor LonG since Mr. Rudyard Kipling got far 
enough away from his poetical pamphleteering to 
write for Scribner’s a short story called “They.” It 
is Kipling at his mystic best and strange to say 
at his materialistic and realistic best, for he links the 
automobile and scenes from very drab life with a 
beautiful phantasy of a wood peopled by the spirits 
of dead children and even with the most recondite 
fancies of esoteric theosophy. No wonder the many 
among magazine-readers write to editors all over the 
country for an explanation of the story. I have re- 
ceived more than a dozen such letters mostly from 
the people who could not understand the poet’s line 
“tor each man kills the thing he loves.” To any one 
gifted with fine feeling and imagination Mr. Kipling’s 












e 
story needs no explanation. It is the story of all 
wis have borne and lost, of the moments of mother- 
hood and fatherhood wherein the bereaved feel after 
long time the little kisses on their palms from lips 
long ‘since fallen to dust. Only those who have 
borne and lost can enter the wood of the ghost chil- 
dren, yet some there be who have not borne and lost 
who can come anear the lost little ones through 
innate sympathy even though they never knew the 
pain of bearing or of losing. This story “They” is 
as fine a thing as Kipling has done since “The Brush- 
wood Boy.” It is full of the best there is in that 
Kipling who sang the song of steam, told the story 
of the ship that found herself, hymned McAndrew’s 
hymn and told us the first story of Mowgli. There is 
that in Kipling which belies his own dictum that 
East is East and West is West, and never the twain 
shall meet. They meet and mingle in him, Oriental 
mystcism and Occidental materialism, and they sup- 
plement support and mutually interpret one another 
almost miraculously. This story of “They” is some- 
what the subtlest thing he has done thus far and is 
the high water mark of his eerie genius which often 
enough especially in his political rhyming descends to 
the level of mere talent. “They” will make some 
people’s heads hurt in the reading, but then, and 
this is its highest quality, it will make the heart 
hurt in the breasts of others with the memories of 
little kisses from the lips of vanished little children. 
ab ob 
Two of ’Em. 

WiLtt1AM WatporF Astor is visiting the United 
States. So is Henry James the novelist. Both will 
write their impressions of the country. Both are 
self-expatriates. Mr. Astor has forsworn his Amer- 
ican citizenship. Mr. James has lived so long in 
England that he has actually arrived at the accom- 
plishment of being unable to write English. Mr. 
Astor is much of a snob, but Henry James is more 
so. Indeed the latter looks down on us from a 
loftier height than the former and with more dis- 
dain. Both of them patronize us. They both con- 
descend to visit home and tell us how much finer 
we are than they had ventured to suspect. But 
after all, don’t we deserve their attitude towards 
us because of the amount of attention we bestow 
upon them? 


ak ob 


Who Knows? 


PERHAPS SOME one, somewhere, knows what was 
done at the World’s Fair Congress of Arts and 
Sciences last week, but not from anything the local 
dailies printed about the proceedings. The papers 
were condensed evidently by tyros into what fre- 
quently read like the most meaningless gibberish. Not 
a paper here reproduced James Bryce’s monograph. 
Not a paper here handled the meetings of the 
branches in any fashion calculated to impart to the 
reader the faintest dea of what was beng done at the 
most notable convocation of all those brought to- 
gether here by the Fair. The local papers here with 
their great resources have not done justice to any 
of the important gatherings in connection with the 
Fair. The only event they handled with anything 
like thoroughness—and that was nauseating—was the 
visit of the President’s daughter. His sons were ex- 
pioited in a fashion only slightly less disgusting for 
its sycophantic slobber of detail. The St. Louis dai- 
lies may think that they have helped the Fair in the 
watter of publicity, but they have another think com- 
ing. Their work for the Fair reminds one of the 
epitaph over the bad man’s grave in the West: “He 
done his damnedest ; angels could do no more.” One 


The Mirror 


begins to understand in contemplation of the obvious 
inadequacy of the method of the local dailies in cov- 
ering the Fair, why the managers all got on the 
directory and didn’t indulge in any criticism of the 
Fair management. They didn’t criticize because they 
knew how rotten their own work was. They stood 
in with and up for everything criticizable at the Fair 
because they handled the Fair in the cheapest, small- 
est, snidest manner possible. About the worst ex- 
hibit in this city during the Fair period, or any other 
period, is the newspaper exhibit. The papers are, 
for the most part, the stalest in the country, run at 
less cost, on a narrower line of policy, with less 
evidence of catering in the least degree to whatever 
it.telligence may exist in the community than can 
bz found in the newspaper atmosphere of any other 
city in the country. If a city be judged by its daily 
papers, as to the status of intelligence or culture in 
the community, then God help St. Louis! 


ak hb 
V. P. 


NEXT WEEK the Veiled Prophets will blow in about 
$45,000 on a pageant and ball for the entertainment 
of citizens and guests. The Prophets don’t do much 
else in the course of a year but arrange for and 
give the pageant and ball, but surely that’s a good 
deal, when you consider the innocently high quality 
of fun they furnish us, young and old, with their 
money. The expenditure is for the promotion of 
happiness all around and is therefore to be com- 
mended for its moral effect because happy people 
are rarely bad people. There has been some talk 
of disbanding the organization, but I hope this will 
amount to nothing more than talk. The men who 
have kept the organization going for more than a 
quarter of a century certainly see benefits arising 
therefrom to the city, aside from the mere fun, or 
they would not have persevered in the work as they 
have done. There are men and women, who will 
take their children to see this year’s pageant, who 
wcre themselves led children when the first pageant 
appeared. The affair is an institution hallowed by 
memories and must not be allowed to fall into mori- 
bundity. That year would be no year at all in whick 
i the’ season just beginning Indian summer all the 
local children didn’t begin to wonder who the 


Wet Weather Calk 


BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


It’s jest as cheap and easy to rejoice; 
When God sorts out the weather and sends rain, 
W’y, rain’s my choice. 


¥ ain’t no use to grumble and complain; 


In this existence, dry and wet will overtake the best 
of men— 
Some little skift o’ clouds’ll shet the sun off now 
and then; 
They ain’t no sense, as I kin see, in mortals sich as 
you and me, 
A-faultin’ Nature’s wise intents, and lockin’ horns 
with Providence. 


It ain’t no use to grumble and complain; 
It’s jest as cheap and easy to rejoice; 
When God sorts out the weather and sends rain, 
W’y, rain’s my choice. 
From the Reader Magazine. 


Prophet is, whence’ he comes and whither he goes, 
and the matrons and girls didn’t flush into a fever of 
curiosity to know who would be the queen of love 
and beauty. There is just as much anxiety as to the 
identity of this year’s queen as there was in the first 
year a queen was crowned, and there will be just as 
many heart-burnings as ever among the matrons who 
have not been chosen to be members of the Court 
ct Honor. The Prophets have established a feature 
of social life in this city which it would be unwise to 
allow to die out. The ball is a big affair but not a 
snobbish one. It is democratic but it never has been 
vulgarized. It is typical of the city’s social tone of 
tolerant disregard of absurd social distinctions. 
Long may the Prophets flourish! 


eb ob 
Mukden and Port Arthur. 


THOUGH there has been of late considerable discus- 
sion of mediation in the Japanese-Russian war in 
Manchuria, it is quite evident from the determined 
stand both sides have taken that there is little hope 
for an adjustment of the difficulties or a permanent 
cessation of fighting for some time to come. Russia 
has not yet given up, though severely handled. The 
war party at St. Petersburg, now in full sway, has 
taken a fresh hold of the situation and plans have 
been perfected to push the war with more zeal and 
more men. Two armies, instead of one, are to be 
piaced in the field and the Baltic fleet for. the “many- 
eth” time is to be rushed to Port Arthur. All these 
things might augur disaster for Japan were it not that 
on top of it all comes the report that the general staff 
at St. Petersburg has also been figuring on replacing 
General Kuropatkin as commander in chief or of ham- 
pering him with advisers who owe allegiance, more 
or less, to his arch-enemy, Alexieff. Any clashing of 
authority in the conduct of Russia’s two armies is 
sure to result in further retreat, if not complete rout. 
The Japanese have no such troubles. They are now 
refreshed and recruited after the struggles at Liao 
Yang and are moving on Mukden in such a manner 
as to compel if possible a general engagement or the 
withdrawal of the Russians from the city. Reports 
recently received reveal the now old and important 
condition of the war—a superior force of Japanese— 
on the heels of the Muscovite host. With such an 
advantage the military experts look forward to an- 
other Russian retreat. The Japanese commander, 
however, evidently hopes with his largely reinforced 
army to make this impossible by completely surround- 
ing General Kuropatkin. Meanwhile the operations 
at Port Arthur show that the Japs are drawing closer 
to their goal at every assault. But the Russians are 
fighting determinedly to hold the fort, in the hope of 
the arrival of the Baltic fleet or the Czar’s second 
army with relief. As it is more essential to the 
Japanese cause that the fortress be taken before either 
of these contingencies may be realized or attempted, 
the next month will no doubt be notable for the 
fighting at this point. It is hardly possible that the 
defenders are capable of withstanding a great, pro- 
longed assault since they must ere now be greatly 
weakened by the lack of proper nourishment and the 
continual strain of watchfulness and fighting. The 
continued defense of this position gives the lie to the 
Russian General Staff’s statement that the fall of 
Port Arthur would not in any way affect the situation 
in Manchuria. The brave men behind the walls of 
Port Arthur, as it now transpires, are the real Russian 
heroes of the war. Where would Russia’s proud army 
have been now but for their gallant fight? By holding 
the attention of an entire Japanese army they un- 
doubtedly prevented the overwhelming of General 
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Kuropatkin and his troops at Lido Yang. With such 
a force added to Field Marshal Oyama’s there could 
have been no other result. 
de ode 
Deadly Fashions. 

A Kentucky woman has just sacrificed her life 
on the altar of fashion, her high-heeled boots caus- 
ing the fatal malady. This naturally leads one to 
reflect as to whether other devotees of fashions are 
not taking their lives in their own hands, or to state 
it more correctly, placing their safety in their skirts 
end other cumbersome garments. What deadly results 
may there not be in the skirt of 30-foot circumfer- 
ence and ponderous weight? We all know what the 
doctors and other scientists have said of the sweep- 
ing skirt as a collector of the most deadly disease 
germs, but we are inclined to laugh at such pronun- 
ciamentos as bugaboos of fashion. But in truth 
there is something in it. Aside from this fact, how- 
ever, is it not» wise to consider the great skirt a 
menace to the wearers’ life and limb? Think how 
cumbersome they are and what an awful time a 
crowd of panic stricken women so clad, would have try- 
ing to escape from a burning building, store, or from a 
street car threatened with restruction in collision! 
These big skirts may yet leave a sad story behind 
them. They are not suited to the present day life, 
however much they may have been admired by our 
dear old grandmothers of the happy past. 

i» & 
Worthy Reform Movement. 

Ir THERE is anything in a reform movement the 
Democratic party of St. Louis County should score 
a victory at the coming election. ‘They have adopted 
2 platform denouncing the carnival of crime which 
the Republican officials winked at and which was an 
outrage upon the decent citizens of the locality. The 
overthrow of the present officers would in a measure 
prove a vindication of St. Louis, since much of the 
crime perpetrated beyond the city’s limits, helped to 
discredit this muncipality and the Exposition. 

Foot Ball's Gory Record. 


THE FOOTBALL season of 1904 is approaching. We 
know it from the accidents to players getting ready 
fer the fray. The slaughter soon will be on and the 
erudite faculty members of various famous seats 01 
learning will then be busy explaining that the sport 
is not essentially brutal. Wonder how long it will 
take the American educator and the parents of the 
college boy to discover that such strenuous sport is 
not conducive :o the making of a thorough man. 
Some physicians even declare that it is the enemy of 
longevity; that one hard contested game takes from 
the athlete the energy necessary to many years of 
life. The question that naturally arises then is. 
Dees the gain in college pride and spirit outweigh 
the damage that is wrought upon the gridiron? Take 
the record for 1903. The football season extends 
over but a few months yet in that time there have been 
25 deaths, 500 serious injuries, mostly broken limbs 
and shoulders, and 16 cases of spinal injury which 
ended in paralysis of the patient, all due to the mad 
football. 


should in itself be sufficient proof of the brutality of 


irdulgence in Such an appalling record 


the game. And something should be done to bring 
about a change. 
eke ah 
Pistol Totimg. 
MeN fight quicker over politics at election time 


than they do over anything else. The most trivial 


disputes, things which could have no effect, good or 
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party, are suf- 


bad, upon the destiny of a 


ficient, it seems, to cause riot and_ blood- 


shed. For this reason pistol toting on election days, 
especially at polling places, should be suppressed by 
the police. Had some such action been taken Mr. 
Beck, the Republican judge, would not have gone 
armed into the polling place, near which Mr. Scheel, 
the young law student, was recently shot and killed. 
The Beck incident should serve as a forewarning 
to the police, and to other election officials. If men 
must become pugnacious over politics, it is better they 
should give or receive, in the old-fashioned way, a 
good trouncing, than that both, and perhaps several 
disinterested spectators besides, should be killed. 
While on the subject, it may as well be said right 
here that pistol toting has become so common nowa- 
days that human life has been greatly cheapened. One 
would think there was no law against it. Boys and 
old men, and even women, carry the deadly revolver. 
All sorts of excuses are improvised for the purpose 
of securing a permit, but they are few indeed who 
bother themselves so much as to ask permission to 
carry arms. Vigorous enforcement of the law is neces- 
sary. It would prevent many from carrying revol- 


vers, and there would be less blood letting. 


ob ob 


Street Car vs. Autobus. 


Is THE street car as well as the horse to be put out 
of business in the big cities by the automobiles? An 
anonymous contributor in a recent number of The 
Manufacturers’ Record, a man who has built and re- 
built many systems of railways, and who has devoted 
much thought to the subject, prophesies that this 
change is not only sure to come, but he points out 
that in several cities it has already practically ar- 


rived. ‘There seems to be more in his prophecy than 


A Wanderer’s 
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YEN my life has enough of love, and my 
spirit enough of mirth, 
When the ocean no longer beckons me, 
when the roadway calls no more, 
Oh, on the anvil of Thy wrath, remake me, God, 
that day! 


When the lash of the wave bewilders, and I shrink 
from the sting of the rain, 

When I hate the gloom of Thy steel-gray wastes, and 
slink to the lamp-lit shore, 

Oh, purge me in Thy primal fires, and fling me on 


my way! 


When I house me close in a twilit inn, when I brood 
by a dying fire, 
When I kennel and cringe with fat content, where a 
pillow and loaf are sure, 
Oh, on the anvil of Thy wrath, remake me, God, 
that day! 


When I quail at the snow on the uplands, when I 
crawl from the glare of the sun, 
When the trails that are lone invite me not, and the 


half-way lamps allure, 





. 
the majority of us see or are willing to concede. As 
a matter of fact, street railway systems at present 
lack permanency. They have already been forced to 
make many changes to meet improvements in the 
method and means of transportation, and will have 
to make more. Even the bicycle has had its effect 
on them in some places where conditions were fa- 
vorable, but the constant progress and change in elec- 
trical appliances which necessitate the costly recon- 
struction, together with the tendency of all munici- 
palities to make their streets more substantial and 
suitable to vehicle travel are the principal factors 
moving toward the adoption of the automobile as a 
general means of transportation in cities. Besides, 
there is the novelty of the automobile, and the fact 
that it differs from the street car in not compelling 
passengers to follow the beaten path. Los Angeles 
and Denver, with their perfectly constructed streets, 
are abandoning the street car for the autobus, and 
right here in St. Louis and in Chicago and New York 
this new form of travel is keeping pace with the 


street improvements. 


ab 
A Born Leader. 


Henry Gassaway Davis, aged 81 years, is a born 
leader. The last thing he led was a cotillion. No 
wonder the oppressed masses are rallying to him by 
the hundred thousand. Democracy. has long been 
in need of a cotillion leader, and it fires the Demo- 
cratic heart to know that it has in its candidate for 
Vice-President a man for whom Harry Lehr can vote 
without reluctance. A man worth $40,000,000 who 
can lead a cotillion is what Democracy has prayed for, 
lo these many years. Only with such a leader could 
the party hope to wipe out the blight of Bryanism 


and anarchism. 


Litany v7 
By Arthur Stringer 


Oh, purge me in Thy primal hres, and fling me on 
my way! 


When the wine has all ebbed from an April, when the 
Autumn of life forgets 
The call and the lure of the widening West, the wind 
in the straining rope, 
Oh, on the anvil of Thy wrath, remake me, God, 
that day! 


When I waken to hear adventurers strange throng 
valiantly forth by night, 
To the sting of the salt-spume, dust of the plain, and 
width of the western slope, 
Oh, purge me in Thy primal fires, and fling me on 
my way! 


When swarthy and careless and grim they throng out 
under my rose-grown sash, 
And I—I bide me there by the coals, and I know not 
heat nor hope, 
Then, on the anvil of Thy wrath, remake me, God, 
that day! 
From Smart Set. 











A Matter of Taste 


The Mirror 


in Divorce 


By Theodore Bonnet 


CCORDING to a newspaper report some sur- 
prise was occasioned the other day when a 
man permitted his wife to obtain a divorce 
from him, for he might’ have availed himself of 
certain indiscretions on her part. His failure to do 
so was considered odd. Yet it is not an uncommon 
practice nowadays, in polite circles, for a man to 
safeguard from public scandal the wife of his bosom 
who has had the misfortune to dishonor him. And 
why not? It is an easy way out of an embarrassing 
situation to shoulder the onus of marital infelicity. 
Kt is not unmanly for a husband to have compassion 
for the woman who has dishonored him, to withhold 
the instrument of revenge, curb his wrath and stifle 
his resentment. It is a secret celestial influence that 
enables men to undervalue the ordinary gratifications 
of wounded spirit. 

Collusive divorces are prohibited by law, but when 
cause of action arises and separation is imperative, it 
would be no serious offence against the majesty of 
the law for the wronged husband graciously to act 
as defendant with the object of sparing the feelings 
oi his faithless spouse. He gains nothing by branding 
the woman, and he surely does not conceive it to be 
his duty to the State to hold her up to public obloquy. 
Though it is to the interest of society to stimulate 
prejudice against adultery, and to make the crime as 
repugnant as possible, it is hardly to be contended 
that the husband is a divinely authorized scourge of 
vice. He is no more that than he is a monument 
of fidelity. Nor has he inherited the prerogative of 
the ancient mob that stoned the adulteress along the 
highway. However, in proclaiming the infamy of his 
wife he does not violate the ethics governing the 
conduct of a gentleman. It is the privilege of proud 
man to regard an unfaithful wife as a loathsome 
creature, and to treat her as such, not only by sepa- 
rating from her, but by humiliating her. The moral- 
ists of old so decreed, and ancient tradition so pre- 
scribes. It is a sentiment handed down to us from 
the centuries agone that though. wives ought to honor 
their husbands and husbands their wives, it should be 
remembered that men are a degree higher in the 
scale of creation than women. Of course it is a 
strictly masculine sentiment, but it is the basis of an 
unwritten law that holds women to a stricter account- 
ability than that to which men are subject. The un- 
written law is not in harmony with the law of the 
land, but it is enforced by society, which imposes a 
penalty for the transgressions of the wife, but none 
for those of the husband. Being sensible of this 
partiality, the charitable husband, the one softened by 
that true gentility which springs from dignity of sen- 
timent, may be inclined to dissemble for the protec- 
tion of the woman who has sinned against him. Is it 
to be presumed that he is not jealous of his honor 
inasmuch as he has not adopted the popular mode 
of vindicating it? There are pedants in breeding as 
well as in learning, and they may be able to answer. 
As for me, I have never been able to understand how 
a man may vindicate his honor by inflicting punish- 
ment on the woman who has brought shame on his 
home. 

In my opinion the strongest argument in favor of 
the public branding of faithless wives is that the im- 





portance of preserving the integrity of matrimony, the 
axis on which the whole social economy revolves, de- 
mands that force of example should never be neglected. 
But if it were the sense of society that public policy 
demanded the exposure of faithless wives a law would 
be passed requiring husbands to wield the branding 
iron. Such is not the sense of society or of the 
church. In this Christian era it is not believed that 
any appreciable number of women are virtuous simply 
because they lack the courage of their passions. Few 
people agree with that distinguished philosopher, Scho- 
penhauer, in the assertion that female honor is purely 
utilitarian, arising from the necessity of esprit de corps. 
He argued that women depend on men in all the 
relations of life, and that as man possesses all the 
good things of earth by reason of his superior physical 
and intellectual power, it behooves women to get her 
share by conquest. To this end the honor of all 
women depends on the integrity of each representative 
of the sex. Each woman is therefore in honor bound 
not to give herself to man except in marriage, and to 
remain faithful to the terms on which man capitulates, 
because infidelity is conduct calculated to frighten other 


men from making similar surrender. 


We who have a higher appreciation of women 
than Schopenhauer know that the sense of honor is a 
species of idealism that had its inspiration in religion, 


which chastens the heart and perfects character. And 


A Honeymoon 
a 


HE—Do you love me? 
He—Do I love you? (Great Scott, but I’m 
getting tired of this.) You know, dear, how 
much I love you. 

She—But do you love me as much as you did? 
You called me darling yesterday, and now it’s just 
“dear.” : 

He—You silly little goose. 
Heavens, have I got to keep up this lovey-dovey busi- 
ness forever?) As if outward expression of any sort 


(Oh, what a jar! 


was adequate to describe my feelings for you. Why, 





my darling precious little sweetheart, I 

She—That’s better. Now, kiss me. 

He—There, how’s that? (Oh, my, oh, my, I 
haven’t had a smoke, for three hours, and there’s-no 
prospect of being able to break away.) And that! 
And that! 

She—Well, why do you stop? 


He—I wasn’t stopping, dearie. (What’s the use?) 
1 was only getting my second wind. (Oh, what can 
I do to sneak away for a little rest? Let me see.) By 
Jove, that reminds me. 

She—Of what? I hope it’s of me. 
(Isn’t this fierce? Why, I 
Yes, it was 


He—Oh, of course. 
can’t even take a vacation in my mind.) 


of you, pet, in a way. The fact is, I haven’t got 


7 


yet Schopenhauer was not far from the truth when he 


argued the interest of the sex in the integrity of 
each representative thereof. The sex assumes the role 
of custodian of the morals of each representative, and 
is most insistent on the expose of delinquencies; prob- 
ably because of the satisfaction derived from shining 
by contrast. If there were no bad women in the world 
virtue would be commonplace. So it is to the interest 
of the sex that the delinquencies ot individual repre- 
sentatives should be exposed. That, however, is not 
‘the stimulus to the action of wronged husbands who 
drag the names of frail women through the muck of 
the divorce courts, exulting in the great scandal they 
have precipitated, and too often unmindful of the 
stain cast on innocent children. It appears to be the 
exceptional husband who is restrained by a sense of 
delicacy or by regard for his children. The husband 
who invites the world to the feast of scandal is 
usually moved by no loftier spirit than that of 
revenge. Perhaps he is a salutary instrument oper- 
ating for the preservation of the sanctity of the home. 
Perhaps the effect of his vindictive conduct is whole- 
some. And yet I am inclined to prefer that finer 
temperament which fortifies a man with the arms of 
reason against the furious appetite of revenge. I am 
ever mindful of the words of an old English philoso- 
pher, that the great point of honor in men is courage, 
and in women chastity; that if a man loses his honor 
in one encounter it is not impossible for him to regain 
it in another, whereas a slip in a woman’s honor is 
irretrievable. I have no censure or scorn for the 
husband who, having pity for his erring wife, exhibits 
magnanimity in the casting off of her without taking 
the jeering world into his confidence, who in resenting 
her departure from virtue is mild in his revenge. 


Generosity toward a woman who has sinned needs no 


apology. 


77) ,7 
17] (With Asides) 


our return tickets yet. (Now for a quiet hour by 
myself. ) 

She—Must you get them now?” 

He—Oh, yes, sweetie. (“Sweetie” is a new one. 
Hope she notices it.) The seats must be secured at 
once, you know. 

She—Then I will go with you. 

He—(The deuce!) But, my honey-jam (there’s 
avother!), can you stand the walk? It’s several blocks, 
and they’re long ones, too. (I begin to see my finish!) 

She—But why walk, darling? Why not get a car- 
riage? You know we can drive slow, and pull down 
the blinds. 

He—(Well, there doesn’t seem to be any rest for 
the weary. And if any man needs a change, I do. 
Three weeks now of lovey-dovey ! My, but this is 
wearying. ) Why, that’s so, my _ peacherine! I 
hadn’t thought of that. I'll run right downstairs 
and order a carriage at once. (It will take ten 
minutes anyway without arousing her suspicions. 
That will give me a breathing spell.) 

She—You cruel, horrid thing! 

He—(Now I’m up against it again!) Why, prec- 
ious pet, what do you mean? 

She—I just know you don’t love me. 

He—(Now wouldn’t that jar you!) But, darling, 
what have I done? 
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She—Why, don’t you know you can ring for a 
carriage ? 

He—(I'm in for it now!) Why, sure! Of course. 
Why didn’t I think of it before? 

She 
never mind. 
youll have to make it up to me. 


(tapping him gently on the cheek)—Well, 
But now, you careless, forgetful boy, 


The Roots of 


The Mirror 


Of course, 


He—(What’s the use?) sweetmeat ! 


What now? 
She—I shall expect you to kiss me one thousand 


times without stopping! 
He—(And all I’ve got to look forward to is a 
lifetime of this!) Yes, sugar-plum! 
From Smart Set. 


Sacrifice Sf 


x By Charles Fleming Embree 


at dusk, the breeze no menace to him. So 
long it was since he left Indiana that his 
California life was reared around him like a beauti- 
ful ground-glass bowl, and seldom did he see out of it. 
Now, to break the bowl, came the telegraph mes- 
senger, wheeling under the umbrella trees. When 
the doctor took the telegram he thought that it con- 
cerned a patient in Riverside, but by the sunset glow 
he made out these words: 


LD R. ROBERT MORSE sat on his front porch 


Evansville, Ind. 
Doctors decide David must spend a year in Cali- 
fornia. I shall come with him at once. Could you 
find us a house? See letter. 
MARIAN APPLETON. 


“Well, well,” mumured he, and sank down deep- 


ly in his chair. The papyrus by the porch railing 


+ 


waved its green hair over his propped-up feet. And 
then again, “Well, well; Aunt Marian.” 

So, temporarily, the ground-glass bowl of his Cali- 
fornia life was broken, and he saw, with the eyes of 
his heart, old days in Evansville, the whitish Ohio, 
Aunt Marian, and one old gray-green gown she wore. 

Of a sudden the messenger boy came again; emerg- 
ing from the dusk. 

“I thought that you were gone,” said Morse. 

“I was; it’s another one.” 

“Oh; then I'll hear from my Riverside man after 
all.” The doctor was forced to turn cn the electric 
light which hung from the ceiling of the porch. 

Evansville, Ind. 

Doctor thinks Marian must come to California for 
a year. Her case serious. I leave with her at once. 
Rent us a cottage. See letter. 

DAVID APPLETON. 

Three days later Mrs. Morse took the two epistles 
out of the mail-box together, just as Morse came out 
from lunch to see. She was a thin, dark woman, al- 
ways seeking external activities, chiefly in the way of 
lodge. 

“Here they are,” said she, “ready to swoop down 
upon us with hardly a warning!” 

“Shame,” said the doctor. “Susanna, they haven't 
demanded a thing of you.” And he opened Aunt 
Marian’s letter: 

Dear Robert: You see with what faith I turn to 
you in trouble. Poor David, there can be no longer 
doubt, has tuberculosis. The doctor advises me to 
take him West at once, and how could I bear to go 
where he doesn’t know a soul? When you're getting 
along in years it’s very hard to pull up roots. We 
can’t be transplanted like younger people; wherever 
we pull away we bleed. Of course, it is a terrible 
Sacrifice for me to turn my back on the old home 
and the whole of life. But how glad I am to do it 
for him! If there is anything near you to rent get 
it for us. A little cottage, with lawn and flowers to 
work with, would be good for David. For you need 
not expect him to act like an invalid. He moves 
about and enjoys himself, and is still that lovely 
character you knew him. We reach you at 3:30 p. m. 
May 234d. Yours as ever, AUNT MARIAN. 

P. S.—One important thing I forgot. 
have spoken much of his disease. 


We never 
I make it a point 


not to mention the word. I like to keep his mind 
wholly off it, and shall ask you not to talk at all as 


though he were ill. 


“Rather a mysterious old pair,’ said Susanna. 
. ° 9 . ” 
“Now let’s hear Uncle David’s version: 


Dear Bob: The dreaded lung trouble is getting its 
hold on Marian. I can deny the truth no longer. The 
doctor and I fixed it up without her consent to get 
her West for a year. Are there cottages? I tell 
you, old boy, this is a tough pull for me. An old 
codger can't pull up roots like a young one. But 
I’d go into the heart of Africa for her, and she’s as 
patient about it as she can be—never even mentions 
the disease. Neither do I. I make it a point not 
to talk about it, and shall ask you to do the same. 
You won't find her so bad as really to act the in- 
valid, you know. I’m completely pulling up stakes, 
and have sold out the steamers. Do you remember 
how you used to go up the Tennessee on the “Nisbet” 
and keep track of the peanuts and cotton? Marian 
and I talk those old times over. Bob, she’s the 
same noble woman. 

Yours affectionately, 
DAVID APPLETON. 


The day of the arrival was a hard one for Mrs. 
Morse—with preparation of the rented cottage— 
though Mrs. Morse was addicted to hard ones. To 
have more to do than she could was her habit. 

The little yellow house smiled at the new-comers 
as only California houses smile. When the trio de- 
scended from the bus at the door, Marian Appleton’s 
beautiful face was lit with pensive happiness. 

“Oh, Robert,” she said, “this lovely little spot. The 





very place for him.” 

She was a lady of fifty, gentle, fine of feature, with 
soft eyes. So pretty and young she looked that 
Morse, carried into the past, stood forgetful of all 
else, till she touched his elbow, and _ whispered: 
“Won't you please carry the valise for David? The 
journey has been weary. I have to watch all those 
little things.” 

The doctor seized the baggage in one hand and 
Uncle David’s fat arm in the other, and the two fol- 
lowed the women, Appleton putting his gray whis- 
kers to Morse’s ear, and whispering: “We won't see 
your place till to-morrow, Bob, old boy; we'll go to 
bed early to-night—she needs the rest.” 

“Ves,” said the doctor, mildly. “Susanna and I 
understand.” And the fascination of this, his most 
curious psychological paramount to 
Morse. 

After supper, when he stood smoking in the dark 
of the porch, he felt an arm go round his waist, and 
turning could barely see Aunt Marian’s white coun- 


study, was 


tenance. 

“Now, Robert, my dear, I know you will under- 
stand—I think David would better retire at once. And 
then,” she smiled, dreamily, “it is a strain on me to 
seem cheerful, you know. Good-night, dear boy, 
and thanks a thousand times! At what hour shall I 
come to your office to-morrow to consult you about 


David?” 





The doctor suggested nine, and she glided into the 
sitting-room; then through a_ side door issued 
David Appleton, and came to him with an air of se- 
crecy, whispering: “Bob, you'll excuse us now, won’t 
vou?—you see, Marian ought to go to bed. I want to 
be careful of her, old boy. Say, when could I drop 
up—on the sly, you know—to see you about her?” 

There was something pathetic about this—out of 
the dusk the old man’s face shone with yearning. 
Iiow they seemed to depend upon Morse! He medi- 
tated; he fell into the tender strategy, and said: 
“About ten, Uncle David; about ten I should say— 
not before.” ‘ 

“Good-night,” Appleton said; “you see,” and he 
yawned, “this thing of being jolly when I feel so anx- 
ious about her——” 

The doctor’s office was a shiny and new one on 
the second floor of a handsome block. Next day 
she came in hastily, with dainty, quick furtiveness. 

“T just ran away. I thought, you know, I’d make 
some little excuse. Now—tell me all that he must 
do. Did you observe him last night?” 

The doctor placed a chair for her and donned his 


profoundest manner. “I took in all the symptoms,” 


he said. “Not a serious case. He must get out of 
doors. He must be interested in the lawn and the 
flowers. That is all—not a drop of medicine.” 


She smiled happily over that. “I’ve already done 
it!” she said. “He’s digging around the roses now; 
znd do you know, I am sure the blessed, unselfish 
man will come here secretly to consult you about 
himself. You see he does not wish to worry me, 
Tt is beautiful how he will not let me talk of it. And 
of course,” she folded her hands, “I humor him in 
that. When he comes, just act as though’—palely 
shone her face—“as though you hadn’t seen me at all. 
And by the way,” now she had walked to the window 
and spoke in quite an off-hand manner, “you had bet- 
ter give me something for this little cough of mine 
now that I’m here.” 


“I noticed it,” the doctor ¥aid. “You may take—” 

“Oh, it doesn’t amount to anything,” she hastened 
to say; and turned a wistful look on him. 

“No, no,” he answered. “People often take—hm 
—take little colds when they change the climate. Use 
this—the directions are on the—— Now it would en- 
courage Uncle David in staying out of doors if you 
could take a little interest in the lawn and flowers.” 

She cast a quick eye of delicate suspicion, bright 
and blue, at him; but his face had a pleasant reas- 
surance. 


“Yes,” she murmured, “I had planned to dig up 
some ferns. Good-bye; now mind, we'll humor him 
by not telling him that I came. You see he'd think 
that I thought that he thought it more serious than 
he thinks it is with him!” 


Morse was busy with other patients when Uncle 
David, puffing and weary, came up the stairs and in; 
but at length, the office being cleared, Appleton said, 
full of a kindly strategy: “Bob, I wanted to hear your 
cpinion about her. She’s been here this morning— 
ha, ha—you needn't conceal it, you know. It’s an un- 
selfish bit of fiction on her part; she doesn’t want to 
worry me. You see, if -she thought I knew she came, 
she would be afraid I thought she knew—I under- 
stood—hang it, it is mixed, you see; but she would 
Le afraid, if I knew that she was consulting you about 
herself, that I’d think it worse than she thinks it is. 
Bob, she’s the most thoughtful of women!” 


“Her case is mild,” said Morse, shrewdly. “I 
think the climate alone will cure her. The point is,” 
and he laid his hand on his uncle’s shoulder, “to keep 
her at light exercise out of doors. Get her inter- 
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ested in the lawn, and the flowers, and. things.” 

“Good,” said Uncle David; “I’m on the right track, 
then. I have her started in a bed of ferns. You see— 
oh, I’m a clever old nag—you see, I led her into it 
by pitching into’ the roses myself.” 

“You have the idea,” said Morse. 

“T might take a little something for this cold while 
I'm here,” said Uncle David. 

“A little of this,’ said Morse. 

“Thanks—change of climate, you know,” Uncle 
David explained, breezily. “One will get a little—ah 
—tickling in the throat.” i 

“The Pullman cars are draughty,” assented Morse. 

“Now, you won’t mention, old man, that I can- 
sulted you about her? You see she’d think I was wor- 
ried. And then another thing; we'll have the little 
joke to ourselves, about her thinking that I don't 
know that she comes about herself, you know. I like 
to humor her in that, Bob.” 

The days of tender deceit, sacrificial dodging, went 
on; and the health of uncle and aunt improved. Their 
complicated affair was pronounced  exasperatingly 
simple by Susanna, who even called them—(when she 
kad seen Aunt Marian’s cough leave a tiny scarlet 
stain on the lady’s handkerchief, which caused the 
lady to slip into the kitchen and burn the tell-tale 
article with a lovely air of secrecy and happiness) — 
Susanna called them a pair of fools. 

But Morse began to comprehend what a strain the 
little fictions were on both of his patients—how hard 
it was, after weeks, for Uncle David really to pre- 
tend to his wife that he did not know, and how lone- 
some it was to her to continue in this effort of not 
showing that she knew. So he resolved upon a little 
strategy of his own to cut the gentle tangle. 


On a pleasant day in December, she for the hun- 
dredth time slipped into Morse’s office, the same 
caintiness as of a girl in all her manner. Some faint 
bloom of increasing health was on her cheek. 


“Robert, my dear,” she said, “do you know, the 
climate is even benefiting me—who didn’t need it!” 
She laughed a little over that. “I am much more 
sprightly, I assure you, when I climb the stairs. But, 
ch, the blessed thing about it is that David is indeed 
improving.” 


“T hope,” said Morse, who had an intriguing eye 
to-day, “that you can make up your minds to stay.” 

She turned quite pale, but came bravely to it, and 
said: “That’s what I wish to talk about, Robert. I 


\ 


~ done. 


want to begin to persuade him now. And I wish you 
to inculcate it gradually into his mind. For truly I see 
that he must never return to Indiana.” 

“Good!” said Morse. “And then, of course, you're 
beginning to feel at home.” 

She caught eagerly at this. 

“True,” she said. “The people 
Though, of course, his loneliness at first was 

She broke abruptly off. 
upon the stairs, and the cough of one ascending. 


are so_ kind. 


” 





There was a heavy tread 
All 
at once she was in a gentle flutter, and the color fled 
fiom and to her face. 

“It’s David!” she cried. 

“Here—quick,” the doctor said; and almost as 
though he were a lover concealing his fair one in a 
bower, he led her to a large screen. 

“Bob, old boy,” said Uncle David, tramping in, a 
flush upon his face, “let’s settle this matter and have 
I’ve made up my mind. Of course, I’m mighty 
lonesome at times, but really, now, she oughtn’t to go 
back to Indiana. We'll begin to persuade her to 
stay.” 

“I’ve already begun,” he said, “gently to hint.” 
“You're beginning to feel—hm—a little more settled, 
Uncle David?” 

“Well, there has been many a time,’ he © said, 
“when homesickness would have carried me back, if I 
hadn’t been doing it for her.” 

Again the doctor smiled. “Yes,” he said, in the 
€l:couraging way that leads to reminiscence. 

“You see,” the older man continued, and laid his 
hand on his iron gray beard, “when first I found that 
I’d have to bring her here, I determined to make 
whatever sacrifice for her Providence might decree. 
And, Bob—I’ve done it gladly. 


pieasant here; the people are hospitable, you know. 


Then, things are 


And most of all,” his eyes lighted up, “she’s getting 
well. Why, I declare, the climate’s even doing me 
good—me, who didn’t need it! And as for her, Bob, 
eld boy,” he leaned forward and tapped the doctor’s 
leg, “I’d go to the heart of China if it was best 
for her.” 

There was a little gurgle and a little cry beyond 
the screen; and then she came suddenly from be- 
hind it. She was a very picture of most beautiful 
bewilderment. Her lips were parted; her cheeks 
were alternately blanched and blushing. 
breast she clasped her hands, and cried with passion- 


Before her 


ate mixture of adoration and chagrin: “Oh, David!” 
‘From the doctor’s office they walked home arm in 





arm under the acacia and umbrella trees—the first 
time that they had walked thus, from Robert’s office 
Uncle Da- 
vid wore a sheepish look, while her fair face was 
oddly flushed. But they did not speak. 

They went in, where the roses, the ferns, the pur- 


tu their little California home, together. 


ple cataract of a bougainvillea vine made welcome at 
the cottage door. She put her arms around him; 
and she laid her cheek upon his breast. 

“David,” she murmured, “you didn’t—you didn’t 
do it all for me?” 

“Why, Marian, it wasn’t anything. You knew 
that I’d do anything on earth for you.” 

“But then,” she faltered, “there wasn't anything 
—much—the matter with me.” 

He had a look of great relief. 

“No, Marian, and what little there was is getting 
better, you know.” 

She was silent for a while. 

“Oh, David,” she said, “you made all that great 
sacrifice for me.” 

“Pish—it wasn’t any more than you would have 
done for me,” he replied. 

Again she was still a long time. 
was rising to reveal itself. 


But her heart 
The woman in her could 
not bear to be unknown so long. 

“David,” she said. 

“What is it, Marian?” said Uncle’ David. 

“I think—I think you, too, didn’t understand. I 
came just for you, too. You see, there wasn’t any- 
thing—the matter—with me.” 

He stared down at her with blank astonishment. 
He fingered her hair. 

“Why, Marian!—why, Marian!” He could say no 
more, but stood scrutinizing the past year, now il- 
lumined for him. “Marian,” he said at last, “there 
wasn’t anything much the matter with me.” 

“I know—I know—but, oh, I was so glad to come 
for it,” she said. 

After a long time he comprehended. 

“To think—you made such a sacrifice for me.” 

“David,” she said, smiling up, “we couldn’t under- 
stand if we hadn’t both made it alike, could we?” 

“No,” he said. “I seem to see it all different 
now, about staying. The place where you did all 
that for me,” he gazed about, “I don’t believe I could 
leave that place.” 

“So had I, too, begun to feel,” she said. “It seems 
that sacrifice takes root!” 


From the Argonaut. 
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NEW BOOKS 
RADER’S HISTORY. 
Perry S. Rader’s revised edition of the 
text book, “Civil Government, of ihe 


United States and History of Missouri,” 
has just made its appearance. It is from 
Tribune Printing Com- 


The volume con- 


the press of the 
pany of Jefferson City. 
tains 599 pages of matter, 
The history is intel- 


including ap- 
pendix and index. 
and comprehensively compiled, 
impartial in the 
The book has been 
But 


ligently 
is thoroughly setting 
forth of the facts. 
in use in the schools of the State. 


it is also useful as a reference work 
in any office or library. It is neatly 
bound and printed. The price per copy 


is 75 cents. 


MARRYATT’S WORKS. 


CAPT. 
Captain Marryatt’s hold upon readers 
seems not to relapse with the coming 
and passing of new generations. John 
Lane has added to his New Pocket Li- 
brary two of this popular novelfst’s fa- 
mous books, “Mr. Midshipman Easy” 
and “Peter Simple.” Both volumes 
carry an introduction by W. Clark 

Russell. The price is 75 cents net, 
ob 

“MODERN COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE.” 
illustrated from works of a well-known 
architect with an introductory essay on 
cottage building, by Maurice B. Adams, 
F. R. I. B. A., has just issued from 
the press of John Lane of New York. 
No satisfactory book on the architec- 
ture of modern cottages has appeared of 
late years, though all classes of cottage 
buildings have undergone considerable 
improvement during the past decade or 
two, and the evolution of the popular 
week-end cottage has come about in the 
meantime. This volume, edited by Mau- 
ice B. Adams, plans and 
views a_ series of examples of the 
older and later There 
are fifty plates in all, 
the architects’ drawings, giving, in each 
case, plan and elevation sketch. These 
designs are the work in every instance 
of architects of note at the present mo- 
build from. 


presents by 


styles of cottages. 
reproduced from 


ment, and were used to 


Mr. Adams contributes an introductory 
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CARMEN S rownrr 


The Powder for : 
Brunettes. 
A Powder that Sticks. 


is so differ-. 


Ta 


Carmen Powder 


ent, so much finer for the bru- 
nette type of beauty, that every 
brunette should obtain a _ free 


sample box at 


Judge & Dolph Drug Co. 
515 Olive Street. 


Call or Write for Sample. 
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series of notes on the practical aspects 


of the problem, such as the use of lo- 


cal materials, the choice of site. sanitary 


and water supply, ventila- 
and so forth. The 


is $4.50 net. 


arrangement, 

tion, price per vol- 

ume 
b 

LADDER OF SWORDS.” 

by Sir Gil- 

the 


“The 


“THE 

“The Ladder of Swords,” 
bert Parker, if 
author’s notable and w/dely 
Right of Way,” 
ciation in the reader's eyes, but it cannot 


compared with 
read °* 


may suffer some depre- 


be denied that on the whole it is a pleas- 
ant tale, entertainingly — told. 
Wherein the book seems lacking is the 
failure of the author to draw the char- 
acters of Lempiere and Buonespoir, es- 
pecially the former, in a more humorous 


most 


The story revolves about two fu- 
gitive Huguenot lovers, De la Fert and 
Angele Aubert, who have escaped France 
and the St. 
landed on 


vein. 


3artholomew massacre and 
British Isle of Jersey. 
Medici’s pursue 


the 
Catherine da minions 
them and cause their arrest by Queen 
Elizabeth’s command. The lovers might 
have ‘been deported post haste but for 
Lempriere, who had learned’ to love the 
had 


was 


Huguenot girl, and, as a_ suitor, 
rejected by her. Lempriere 
butler in the English Queen’s service 
and a powerful man in Jersey. He was 
same kidney as Falstaff, 
drinker, 


been 


a man of the 
a great eater, a greater proud 
of his position and a “warrior” bold. 
He puts off to the Queen’s castle to 
intercede for De la Fert and Angele, and 
while Elizabeth is weighing the case the 
Huguenot lovers are held captives about 
the castle. They soon manage to gain. 
the Queen’s favor, the man by his skill 
and the girl by saving her 
majesty’s life. After some interesting 
intrigues inspired to cause their return 
to France, the two lovers eventually re- 
ceive the Queen’s blessing and are wed. 
Lempriere, the man of many parts from 
Jersey, also renews the friendship of the 
Queen and incidentally secures from her 
the pardon of Buonespoir, who had been 
a notorious pirate on the high seas, but 
who gallantly served as a confederate 
of the religious young Angele in bring- 
ing her lover safely from France. Other 
characters in the story do not possess 
much importance save perhaps Dudley, 
the Earl of Leicester, who is in love 
with. Elizabeth and becoming jealous of 
her attentions to the two Huguenots, 
sets himself against Angele and De la 
Fert. In this he is fviled by Lempriere 
and is the Queen. The 
press of Harper 


in jousts, 


banished by 
volume is from the 
Brothers, publishers, of New York, 
ab ob ab 

A visitor to a museum reports that 
he saw a countryman standing before 
the bust of a woman in a collection of 
The woman was represented 
and as 


statuary. 
in the act of coiling her hair, 
the visitor came up the countryman was 
saying to himself: “No, sir; that ain’t 
true to nature. She ain’t got her mouth 
full o’ hairpins.” —Tit-Bits, 
ab ab ab 

Two telegrams recently passed be- 
tween De Wolf Hopper in New York 
and a race-track friend in Chicago, fol- 
lowing whose advice the comedian had 
placed $20 on a horse that had promptly 
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Kast, 
Yet they 


North, 


country. say they 


in the country. 


| requirements. 


present lines. 


Suits $10 to $35. 
Overcoats $10 to $50. 


| (CA LGouis ) 
Men’s Finest Suits 
| and Overcoats 


South and West, 
haven't a single customer 


causes them as much trouble as Barr's. 

Their usual clothing is good enough to be called the best 
Still they are obliged to make something better 
for us—something approaching a little more nearly the best 
custom tailored productions, so that they can meet our rigid 


F OLIVE AND 
LOCUST 


STREETS. 


| - ‘ 3 
| There are two wholesale tailors in New York famous for 
| making good clothes for men. 
| 
| 


They send their productions 
to all the best firms in the 
that 


| Three-fourths of our present stock of fall clothing for men 
| comes from these two makers, 
clothes duplicating in individuality, style and tailoring the very 
best custom tailored garments are invited to examine our 


and you who wish to wear 


(Second Floor—Locust Street.) 




















TURKISH BATHS 


Exclusively for Ladies 
Carleton Building, 
Sixth and Olive Streets. 
F. Ds Donato, Prop. 





ELEGANT ELECTRIC AND MASSAGE PARLORS 


FOR TREATMENT OF DISEASES BY 
ELECTRICITY AND MASSAGE 


MANICURING, HAIR DRESSING AND CHIROPODY 


Private Sanitarium, 512 Washington Ave., 
Woman’s Department, under Supervision of 
Dr. M. M. Harris. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Men’s Department, under Supervision of 
Carl Frisk, late of Hot Springs, Ark. 





616 LOCUST STREET. 


BOOKS (2253282) EDERS 200K STORE 


found at 





fallen over a hurdle and broken two 
legs. This was one: 
“De Wolf Hopper, New York: 

“Put $40 on General Mike. Sure 
thing. Billy.” 

This was the other 
“William Blank, Chicago: 

“At $10 a leg would mean that he’d 
break all four. Next time I bet it will 
be on a centipede race. 

“De Wolf Hopper. 
ah ob bh 


OVERLOOKING NO BETS, 

The editor of the Janesville (Wis.) 
Era, has this to say of the marriage of 
a good advertiser: “Miss Jennie - Jones 
and Bob Henry were married at the 
Jones mansion last night. The bride_is 
the daughter of our constable, Jones, 
who made a good officer, and will un- 
doubtedly be re-elected in the spring. 
He offers a fine horse for sale in another 
column. The groom runs a grocery 
store on Main street, and is a good 
patron of our advertisement columns, 
and has had a good line of bargains this 
week. All summer he paid two cents 
more for butter than any other store in 


town. The happy couple left on the 
10 o'clock train for Milwaukee to visit 
the bride’s uncle, who is reported to 
have lots of money and Bright’s dis- 
Bob certainly has an eye for busi- 


ease. 
ness.” 
ab ab ob 
First Physician—‘So the operation 


was just in the nick of time?” Second 
Physician—“Yes, in nother twenty-four 
hours the patient would have recovered 
without it.”—Harper’s Bazar. 
al ob ab 
The Overland Limited of ¢he Union 
Pacific, a thoroughly up-to-date train, 
makes quickest time to California and 
Oregon. Only 71 hours, St. Lowis to 
San Francisco, ‘Observation, dining and 
through’ Pullman car. Tickets and re- 
servations at 903 Olive street. 
ab ob ab 
She—“Jack played an awfully heart- 
less trick,.on Flossie.” He—“How’s 
that?” She—‘*Why, they were engaged, 
you know, and last night, at the bal 
masque, Jack ‘made up so that Flossie 
didn’t know him. He proposed and was 
accepted again!’’—Puck. 








CIVIC IMPROVEMENT 
Civic Improvement League has 
closed its School Class _ by 


awarding 25 different prizes to the 250 


The 
Garden 


boys and girls who attended the classes 
during the summer. This was the first 
attempt in St. Louis to bring the coun- 
try into the city. The League, through 
the co-operation of a great many phi- 
lanthropic citizens conceived the idea 
of giving the children of the city free 
instruction in how to raise vegetables, 
flowers and plants of all kinds on va- 
cant property, Tower Grove and Shaw 
avenue, the free use of which was do 
nated by the Missouri Botanical Gar- 
den Trustees. The League employed 
competent instructors and had the chil- 
dren come at convenient hours during 
the entire summer and receive instruc- 
tions in gardening. It has proven one 
of the most successful undertakings the 
League has ever attempted, in’ fact it 
has been so successful that the Com- 
mittee is at present contemplating the 
securing of several vacant lots in the 
crowded districts about town, fencing 
them in, organizing the children under 
competent instructors and giving to 
them free instruction in plant and veg- 
etable cultivation. The League has sev- 
eral objects in view in doing this. First, 
to direct some of the surplus energy ot 
the children of the city, that would 
otherwise run to waste, into channels 
that will tend. to develop in them man- 
liness, respect for the rights of others, 
industry and thrift. Second, to show 
small areas of land in the back 
yard at home or on vacant dots which 
may be leased, may be made to pro- 
duce an abundance of fresh, crisp veg- 
etables for the family. Third, to teach 
how to grow flowers so that the home 
of each pupil may have bouquets of 
cut flowers during the growing season. 
Fourth, to develop such a knowledge of 
and interest in plants and their habits 
as shall be a direct aid in making St. 
Louis a more beautiful city. 


how 
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WEDDING AND ANNIVERSARY 


PRESENTS. 

¢ 

RICH CUT GLASS, 
¢ 

JEWELRY AND NOVELTIES, 

J 

HAIR ORNAMENTS, 
¢ 

BELTS AND BAGS, 
¢ 


PICTURES, LAMPS. 


The FALAGE 


5IZ Locust Sf. 
THE ONLY EXCLUSIVE NOVELTY 
HOUSE iN ST LOUIS. 
PHONE MAIN 676 A. 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY. 








The Committee has found by actual 
that the 
better boy than any other plan that was 


experience work develops a 


ever devised. Even though-the seeds, 
tools and instrugtion are furnished them 
free, the boys soon appreciate the fact 
that they get nothing unless they are 
diligent in cultivating and caring for 
the growing crops. 


Ten of the boys who attended last 


year made perfect records being .on 
time at roll call, always in attendance, 
always did their work well and _ be- 
haved well. 

abs 


CIVIC IMPROVEMENT TEACHERS. 
Misses Ruth G. Espenschied, Nellie 
Lutz and Gertrude Phillips constituted 
the Visiting Committee of the Civic Im- 
provement League in connection with 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Garden Classes 
which the League operated during the 
past summer at Tower Grove and Shaw 
avenues. During the entire summer 
these young ladies, accompanied by their 
friends, visited the gardens while the 
children were at work and encouraged 
them in their undertaking. The children 
were so enthusiastic over the attention 
the committee showed them, that every 
time one of them visited the gardens 
she was given a large bouquet by the 
children who were proud of their abil- 


ity to raise verbenas, bachelor’s but- 


tons, nasturtiums, sweet alyssum, pe 
tunias, etc. 
ab ab ob 
Two strudy sons of Erin met recently 


and began talking politics. Said one: 
“Well, Dinny, I suppose you'll vote for 
Parker this fall.” “I won't,” replied the 
other. “Yer not goin’ to be a turn-coat 
and vote for Roosevelt, are you?” “I’m 
not,” said Dennis, “but I think I’ll vote 
for Debs. He’s a Terry Hut man, an’ 
besides I’ve~been hearin’ a lot about 
this thing av  Sociulism, an’ begor I 
think it’s more nor half right.” “Oh, 
ye do, do ye?” replied Democratic Tim. 
“Well, tell me, Dinny, avic phwat is 
there ye loike so much about the doc- 
thrine?” “Well,” replied his friend, “I 
don’t think it’s roight or proper that 
Rockyfeller and the loike, ’d have so 
much money an’ property, an’ the rest 
av us be as poor as we are.” “That 
sounds noice,” says Tim, “but tell me, 
Dinny, av you had $50,000, would you 
give me the half av it?” “I would, an’ 
glad to do it.” “If you had a farm of 
sixty acres, would you give me half o’ 
that?” “I would. Sure, thirty acres’d 
be a lot o’ land for aich av us.” “Aye,” 
said Tim, musingly, “but if you had a 
team black horses, could I 
have wan o’ thim?” “Faith you could, 
an’ welcome; for wan horse’d be plinty 
for me to get along “Now, 
Dinny, lavin’ all jokes aside, if you 
had two pigs, would you make me a 
presint av wan av ’em?” “Oh, go to 
the devil, Tim Flaherty,” quickly re- 
plied Dennis, “it’s well you know I 
have the pigs.” 
oe so oe 

related by Admiral 
new volume of remin- 


of foine 


wid.” 


An incident 
Schley in his 
iscences contains a dreadful warning to 
all who write an illegible hand. At 
Nicaragua, in 1864, he was surprised to 
find a man of the American minister’s 
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This Splendid Fumed Oak Rocker only 


$17.00. Loose Seat Cushion all 
in Spanish Leather. 


Over 1,000 Samples of Arts and Crafts 


Seorgia-Stimson 


Furniture and Carpet Co. 
616-618 Washington Ave. 
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Carpet Bargains. 








| The Largest and Best selected | 
stock ever shown in St. Louis. 








Tapestry Carpets— 
50c to $1.00 yard. 


Velvet Carpets— 
72c to $1.75 per yard. 


Body Brussels Carpets— 
$1.25 to $1.50 per yard. 


Axminster Carpets— 
92 %c to $1.85 per yard, 


Wilton Carpets— 
$2.00 to $3.00 per yard. 


Mattings, Oilcloth, Linoleum. 





Call or write for our Booklets 
on Period Furniture and 
Oriental Rugs 
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tastes and talents assigned to a post so 
little to his liking. The minister ex- 
plained how it was. “I wrote my friend 
Mr. Lincoln,” he said, ‘asking him for 
of Marshal of Nebraska, 
but I wrote such a devilish bad hand 
that he read it ‘Minister to Nicaragua.’ 
So here I am.” 


the position 


de Qo ode 

“It’s pretty hard to be worried by a 
lot of debts you can’t pay.” “Non- 
sense! That’s nothing to being worried 


by a lot of debts you simply have to 
pay.” —Philadelphia Ledger. 


Teacher—‘I suppose you know, Har- 
ry, that in keeping you after school I 
punish myself as well as you?” Harry— 
“Yes, m’m; that’s why I don’t mind it.” 
—Boston Transcript. 

am ° OL 

Brute: She—“You told me when we 
were married that you were well off.” 
He—“I was, but I didn’t know it.”— 
Chicago Daily rig 
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“Have you named the baby?” “Yass, 
indeed,” answered the colored woman; 


After the theater, before the matinee, 
or when down town shopping 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or ms St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its ap- 
pointments, its superior cuisine and ser- 
vice and refined patronage. 


MISS BANKHEAD, 
34 W. 17th Street, New York City. 





Large, cool rooms, with private baths; convenient 
for shopping; excellent home table. Refined parties _ 
desired. References exchanged. 


choen’s 
Orchestra 


House Phone— 
K Delmar 864. 





Office— 
Odeon, Room T. 





“we done named him Roosevelt Parker 
Aftuh while we kin change de 
‘Roosevelt to ‘Rastus’ or de ‘Parker’ to 
‘cordin’ to how de ’lection 
goes.”—Washington Star. 


Simpson. 


‘Primrose,’ 
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DRAMATIC 
CHAUNCEY OLCOTT COMING. 

“The Sultan of Sulu” appears to have 
lost none of its original popularity with 
the St. Louis theatre goers, judging 
from the well-filled houses: at the Cen- 
tury. Whether or not George Ade’s 
“County Chairman”, which is still fresh 
in the memory of Century patrons, took 
the vim out of the author’s best work 
in the “Sultan of Sulu” can only be sur- 
mised, but certain it is the heretofore 
laugh-provoking sayings of this music- 
comedy do not seem to attract as much 
attention as the music and the singing. 
However, on the whole, the perform- 
ance has been enjoyed. Among the 
popular features is the rather winsome 
chorus, in which several sweet voices 
are easily discernible in the ensemble 
numbers. Miss Maud Williams, a for- 
mer Delmar Garden favorite, as Hen- 
rietta Budd, George O’Donnell as Col. 
Budd; Walter Lawrence and Fred Frear 


are the really popular members of the - 


company which on the whole is about 
evenly balanced as to talent. The only 
disappointment seems to be in Mr. 
Whiffen’s portrayal of Ki-Ram, whereiv 
he undoubtedly suffers much by compar- 
ison with the inimitable Frank Moulan, 
with whose Sultan St. Louis theatre 
goers are more familiar. 

Commencing Sunday, October 2, 
next week, Chauncey Olcott in a new 
play will be the attraction at the Cen- 
tury. If the vehicle is all.that it should 
be the public need have no misgivings 
as to the quality of Mr. Olcott’s enter- 
tainment. The title of the piece is “A 
Romance of Athlone.” 

ede 
“BEN HUR” COMES NEXT. 

“Mother Goose’, the great spectacle 

that has amazed and pleased the Olym- 








Before the temperature 
drops down you want to 
“drop up” kere. 

Don’t think you’ can 
safely delay it. 

Moreover, it’s the early 
order in any busy tailoring 
establishment that  natur- 
ally gets that little some- 
thing of extra attention 
that can’t be lavished on 
the suit when the tailoring 
force is working right up 
to the limit. Again, it’s 
more satisfactory to choose 
from the fall stock before 
many discriminating buy- 
ers have picked their fa- 
vorite fabrics from it. 


MacCarthy-Evans Tailoring Co., 


High-Grade Tailoring. 
Medium-Grade Prices. 
816-820 Olive St. 

Phones: Main 2647; B 300 
The Post Office is Opposite. 
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pic audiences for several weeks, will 
close its engagement here at the end of 
the present week. The show has made 
a record at the Olympic in point of at- 
tendance, but large as has been the busi- 
ness during its run, even greater suc- 
cess is expected of that well known 
Biblical piece, ‘Ben Hur’, which opens 
for an indefinite stay at the Olympic on 
Sunday, October 2. This great Bibli- 
cal drama of the time of Christ is to 
be put on under the Klaw & Erlanger 
management, the same that controls 
“Mother Goose”. The piece has never 
yet left the large city circuit, but the 
familiarity of the general public with 
the story, is sufficient to assure immense 
attendance now that many visitors from 
smaller cities and rural sections are 
flocking here to see the Fair. “Ben 
Hur” is a remarkable production. It 
combines spectacular excellence with 
genuine acting without the usual jar- 
ring effect of such a mixture. The 
great thriller of the piece is the chariot 
race, most realistically presented with 
eight real horses galloping on _ the 
equine “tread mill” improvised by the 
stage geniuses. Sale of seats for the 
show commences to-day, Thursday. 
ch 
AT MUSIC HALL. 

Exposition Music Hall is quite large, 
but since the Hayes “Louisiana” has 
been put on there the big hall has been 
filled several times. The removal of 
the attraction to its present central lo- 
cation made it accessible to thousands 
who had been unable heretofore to view 
it. And it is also attracting a share of 
the incoming World’s Fair crowds. The 
production itself goes as smoothly as 
ever and the addition of lyrics gives it 
a newness which always enhances its 
magnetism. “Down on the Gasconade”, 
the ballad about Missouri’s most popu- 
lar Nimrods’ nook and the “Sweet Da- 
kotah Maid” always find favor with the 
audiences. This week Mr. Hill as 
Uncle Sam will sing a new song, “The 
Farmer's Wife”, which is heralded as 
a sure hit. 

ah 


WILLIAMS AND WALKER. 


The Williams and Walker Company 
of genuine negro entertainers in their 
clever piece “In Dahomey” have been 
doing magnificent 
Grand Opera House. 


business at the 

They will be the 
attraction there the remainder of this 
week and next. There is plenty of 
variety in the show and the company is 
a good one in every respect. There is 
fun galore and good singing and danc- 
ing. Williams and Walker are really 
clever and their wives possess no mean 
share of talent. Mrs. Walker’s song in 
which she has never yet failed to score: 
“Why Adam Sinned” is very cleverly 
rendered. 


bh 


THE IMPERIAL. 


At the Imperial “The Darling of the 
Gods” still holds sway, crowded houses 
being the rule at each performance. The 
report that Miss Bates was to be mar- 
ried to a wealthy Californian seemed to 
excite considerable interest among the 
patrons of the piece. But Miss Bates was 
not at all perturbed. She said there was 
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UKE Tay, 


“Kryptok” Invisible 


“Kryptok” Invisible 


according to the individual eye 
mountings are extra, 
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The Greatest Achievement 


In the Manufacture of Spectacles that 
has been made in over 100 years. 


eS) 


TWO DIFFERENT PAIRS OF GLASSES 
ARE NO LONGER NECESSARY. 


Bifocal Glasses combine both reading 
and distance glasses in a single frame, with a smooth, unbroken 
surface, without crack or line, thus doing away with the lines of 
division which confused the sight and overcoming all the other 
objectionable features that existed in the old style bifocal glasses. 
Bifocal 
by Aloe’s, in the State of Missouri. 


ALOES, 513 Olive Street. 


OPTICAL AUTHORITIES OF AMERICA, 
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Lenses are made exclusively 
Prices: $10, $12 and $15, 
reqiiirements. The frames and 
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Chemical Building, 8th and Olive St. 








LARGEST AND HANDSOMEST 


RESTAURANT 


IN ST. LOUIS 
r 
Three Large, Separate Dining 
Rooms and Several Smaller 
Rooms for Private Dinner 
Parties, 
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Music by Vogel’s Orchestra Every Evening 5 
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STRASSBERGER’S «on. OF music 


“ South Side, Grand and Cleveland Aves. 


ESTABLISHED 1886. 


The Most Comalets and Best Equipped Music School with the Strongest and Most Com- 


petent Facu 


Mrs. R. Goldbeck, 
Mrs. Alfred Ernst, 
Nathan Sachs, etc. 


46 Teachers—Everyone an Artist— 
among whom are: Miss 


Reopens September Ist. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


ty Ever Combined in One Conservatory in St. Louis and the Great West. 


Sig. G. Parisi, 
Chas. Galloway, 


- Kalkmann, 
Horace P. Dibble, 
Mme. M. Ludium, 
Grace Sheets, etc. 
s received from September 1, on. 


mart A hi 
Applications for 40 free and partial scholarshi secei ve ie Octo at 2200 St. Louis Ave. 


Academy of De 
- For Ch nat 4P. M. 


Dancin ns first 
Wi e Kdults 8P. M. Send for Extra Circular. 





no truth in the story; in fact, there could 
not be very much since she is under 
contract not to wed, during her engage- 
ment with Mr. Belasco’s show. 
els 
KIRALFY’S BIG SHOW. 

Bolossy Kiralfy is now reaping the 
reward of merit. At every performance 
of his great spectacle “Louisiana” at the 
Odeon the house is filled to the back 
row with appreciative audiences. The 
public has Mr. Kiralfy’s word for it 
that “Louisiana” is his best work, and 
so well does he think of it, that he is 
even now planning a tour of the prin- 
cipal cities with the great spectacle and 
the present company. It is somewhat of 


a coincident that Mr. Kiralfy and his 
brother Imry should at the same time, 
rise again to prominence in the spec 
tacle producing world, after a period in 
which they remained inactive. While 
Bolossy’s “Louisiana” has been winning 
him fame and fortune, Imry has been 
achieving similar success with a monster 
production at the famous Earl’s Court 
in London. This no doubt signifies that 
the name of Kiralfy, which was once 
synonymous with big entertainment en- 
terprises, will again become famous in 
the theatrical world. 


oe 


THE STANDARD’S BILL. 
“The Kentucky Belles”, presenting a 
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decidedly clever bill, and an opening 
extravaganza which is highly pleasing to 
the patrons, has been doing great busi- 
ness at the Standard this week. Allen 
and Hamilton’s acrobatic turn is one of 
the specialty hits. Next week the 
Standard patrons will find plenty of en- 
tertainment in Al Reeves’ Beauty Show. 


A BOTTLE IS NOTHING 


“Of course, you always take a bottle 
with you on a fishing trip?” said the 
northern visitor. 

“A bottle, suh?” demanded the Ken- 
tuckian. “What foh, suh?” 

“Oh, come now! You don’t mean to 
say you'd go fishing without whiskey—” 

“We take a jug, suh.”—Philadelphia 


Ledger. 
oh hb oh 


He—“Like all young men, I have my 
faults.” She—‘Yes, but they are so in- 
significant that no self-respecting girl 
would feel justified in marrying you to 
reform you.”—Illustrated Bits. 

ak ch 

“Tourem says it only takes a cent to 
run his auto a mile.” “I always won- 
dered what the scent was for.”—Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 





Full Size, $1.00 











Unper THe Tree ofr Peace AMERICA WELCOMES 
Europe, Asia, AFRICA, BRINGING THEIR PRODUCTS TO 
BE EXHIBITED. 


The Most Artistic 


WORLD'S FAIR 


ouvenirs 


STAMPED AT THE 


French National Mint 
A Limited Edition. 
In Genuine French Bronze, 
of the Famous Golden Shade. 


Can be used as brooches, hat pins, charms, 
watch fobs, belt buckles, etc. 
50c 


Full Size, 
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Reverse side bears the inscription 
“*1803—Lowsiana Purcnase Exposition, 
tT. Louws—1904.”’ 
Samples will be mailed post-paid on 
receipt of price. 


French HXational Mint, 
ART GALLERIES (World's Fair.) 
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OLD TIME EXTRAVAGANCES. 


We hear a great deal about the lux- 
try and extravagance of the age, but, 
when you think of it, a great many of 
our most reckless fashions date from 
past centuries. In the Fifteenth cen- 
tury, for instance, the feminine ward- 
robe was magnificent, with its garments 
weighed down with laces and embroid- 
eries in guipure, points coupes, Milan- 
ese and Venetian, not -forgetting the 
gold embroideries, worked with pre- 
cious stones, etc., etc, 

For several centuries women wore 
white shoes in kid and ordinary leath- 
er, as well as dainty chaussere in em- 
broidered satin, for dancing the pavane 
and minuet in. The white kid shoes 
now being worn are delightfully supple 
and durable, and clean satisfactorily. 

In the time of Louis XIV the women 
wore most sumptuous lingerie and des- 
sous made chiefly of what used to be 
called les dentelles d’ete, a kind of silk 
blonde lace with a cord in it, which 
used to be mounted over colors for the 
petticoats, and was also worn for the 
hanging sleeves which used to show 
the arms so prettily—Paris Fashions. 

ek hk ab 

A young married man, in a great state 
of excitement, flew to the telegraph 
office of his town and wired his wife’s 
relatives a happening as follows: “Twins 
to-day, more to-morrow. Ship at once 
several pairs of Swope’s shoes; store 
311 N. Broadway.” 

A BIG MAGNET AT THE FAIR, 


Three performances daily of the great 
Boer-British war hardly suffice to sa- 
tiate the public appetite for this popu- 
lar production. At every performance 
the seating capacity is tested and many 
have to be content with standing room. 
The first show is given at I p. m. and 
the others at 3:30 and 7:30 p. m. This 
spectacle is about the first the immense 
crowds that wend their way to the Fair 
these days wish to see. After they have 
had their fill of the most realistic war 
scenes in the three big battles of the 
Boer war, they are then content to turn 
to the achievements of peace. The 
Boer-British War arena is situated just 
south of the Ferris Wheel. It is not 
on the Pike, but is a Pike in itself. 
The admission prices are 50 cents, 75 
cents and $1. 

ode aBe ade 

When Wicker, the Chicago pitcher 
was a young fellow pitching on a col- 
lege team in the South, a _ preacher 
uncle of his went out to see him pitch 
a game. “What are those preliminary 
signs that the catcher is making?” he 
asked. “He is signing Wicker the sort 
of curve he wants him to throw,” vol- 
unteered a bystander.” “Do you mean 
to say, sir, that he and my nephew are 
conniving together to deceive the bat- 
_ter?” “You might put it that way, I 
suppose.” “And this is a Christian col- 
lege,” sighed the Rev. Mr. Wicker. 

els be ae 

“The widow,” said I. W. Read, of 
Nashville, “furnishes the most delight- 
ful study to the observer of the tricks 

beings. One 
“T was spend- 


and manners of human 
summer,” he continued, 
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ness in designs, departing from the common. 
The artistic superiority of our showing is 


appreciated by buyers of good taste. 


Broadway and Locust, 
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BEST SERVICE. 





INFORMATION CHEERFULLY GIVEN 





ED. KEANE, 
Ass’t. Gen’l. Passenger Agent, 
104 North Fourth, ST. LOUIS 
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ing some time at White Sulphur 
Springs, Va., and one afternoon a hand- 
some young woman and her six-year- 
old son sat near me on the veranda. 
The little fellow trotted up to me, and 
I patted him on the head. ‘What's your 
name?’ he asked. I told him. ‘Is you 
married?’ he lisped. ‘No, I’m not,’ I 


replied. Then the child paused a mo- 
ment, and, turning to his mother, said, 
‘Mamma, what else did you tell me to 


ask him?’” 
ab oh ab 
Through sleeping cars to Denver, via 
Union Pacific. Tickets and reservations 
at 903 Olive street. 
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MUSIC. 


AT THE EXPOSITION. 

The music season at the World's Fair 
is in full swing, and Festival Hill is the 
busiest spot in the grounds these days. 
What, with Guilmant, the world’s most 
famous organist, presiding daily at the 
world’s greatest organ, the magnificent 
exposition orchestra in classical, and in 
popular programmes weekly, and the 
world famed French, and the English 
bands playing every day, the “Bureau of 
Music” is certainly providing a bounti- 
ful musical feast, and the World’s Fair 
visitor can have his music served in any 
style, and be certain that he is getting 
the best of its kind.. 

The orchestra has never done more 
satisfactory work than at the sixteenth 
Symphony Concert, given Friday after- 
noon. The great Brahms symphony, 
No. 2, was the feature of the _ pro- 
gramme, and the rendition of the colos- 
sal work was inspiring. Mr. Ernst 
worked enthusiastically, and the musi- 
cians were duly appreciative. 

At this concert, Mrs. Adele Baldwin, 
of New York, direct from a triumphant 
season in London, was the soloist. Mrs. 
Baldwin, in addition to a Massenet aria, 
sung with orchestral aid, was heard 
in a group of songs consisting of E. R. 
Kroeger’s “Bend Low O Dusky Night,” 
a dramatic song by Alexis Hollaender, 
and Tchaikowsky’s “Pilgrim.” Mr. Kroe- 








Two Ways 
OF DOING THINGS 


‘“‘We made as good a piano as we 
knew how, and then decided how 
reasonably we could sell it.’’ 


—E. Gabler & Bro. 


That is the old-fashioned way, but a 
20th century trust promoter would take 
another tack—he would find out how 
much the public would 
pay, and would then 
S decide upon the kind 


of piano to give it. 


Gabler 


PIANOS 


were firs made in 
1854, and from that 
time have ranked with 
the best in the world. 


The Gabler’s tone scale is pure, soft 
and resonant, and long use has proven 
that time does not tarnish the silvery 
sweetness of its voice. 


The Gabler case has a distinct person- 


ality, and is a typical example of fine 
piano making. 





Favorable prices and moderate monthly 
payments will enable you to enjoy a 
Gabler Piano without unduly burdening 
yourself, Will take your old piano in 
part payment. 


Bollman Bros. 3%° 


120-1122 Olive he 
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ger’s excellent song is familiar, but the 
Hollaender song is unknown here, and 
Tschaikowsky’s song has probably nev- 
er been sung in this city. This rare 
singer may always be depended upon 
for an unhackneyed and _ interesting 
programme, and her interpretation of 
the songs selected is invariably impres- 
sive to a degree. Mrs. Baldwin’s sing- 
ing is absolutely devoid of artifice, she 
is serious, musicianly, and all her effects 
are purely legitimate. Exceptional tem- 
peramental gifts, unfailing good taste, 
and finished technique, combine to make 
the deep-toned contralto’s work a de- 
light. Mrs. Baldwin is altogether the 
most satisfactory of the many vocalists 
who have been heard at the World’s 
Fair concerts. 

The seventeenth Symphony Concert, 
to be given Friday evening, will be un- 
der the direction of Mr. Walter Dam- 
rosch. Tschaikowsky’s fourth sym- 
phony, a surpassingly beautiful work, 
will be the feature of the programme. 


ch 
BEETHOVEN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


The fall term of this well known mu- 
sical institution began its  thirty-third 
season September Ist, with an enroll- 
ment of scholars from all parts of the 
United States. The Beethoven Conser- 
vatory has produced a greater number 
of excellent pupils and artists than any 
other musical institution in the West. It 
employs a large faculty, many of whom 
enjoy an international reputation. At 
the Graduating Concert given annually, 
the efficiency and thoroughness of this 
school is proven beyond doubt, and has 
been the means of other musical institu- 
tions not only in this city, but other 
cities, engaging the talent that has de- 
veloped in the Beethoven Conservatory. 
All branches of music are taught, and 
so great has been the success of this in- 
stitution, that they will in the near fu- 
ture move into one of the largest and 
handsomest buildings devoted to this 
purpose in the country. The present 
location of the Beethoven Conservatory 
is at 2301 Locust street, where very 
handsomely illustrated catalogues can 
be had free on application by address-~ 
ing the Brothers Epstein, directors. 


ee Qo Qe 


“Gentlemen of the jury,” said an Ara- 
pahoe (Okla.) lawyer, “what kind of 
swearing has been done in this case? 
Here we have a physician, a man who 
from his high calling should scorn to 
tell an untruth. But what did he testi- 
fy, gentlemen? I put the question before 
him plainly, ‘Where was he stabbed?’ 
Unblushingly, his features as cool and 
placid as marble, he replied that he was 
stabbed an inch and a half to the left 
of the medial line and an inch above 
the umbilicus. And yet, gentlemen, 
we have proved by three unimpeacha- 
ble witnesses that he was stabbed just 
below the railroad station.”—Law Jour- 


nal. 
bh he 


Rabbi Hirsh, of Chicago, was riding 
in a crowded street-car, and rose to sur- 
render his seat to a lady. Before she 
could take it a young man _ plumped 
himself into it. The rabbi looked at 





What Were 
You Doing 
All Summer? 


Don’t let Winter surprise you 
with that question, and find you unpre- 
pared for the cold months that are 
coming. 


We urge upon you the wisdom 


of installing N OW 
e@ 


GAS GRATES 

. Then when the first frosts of autumn 
come you may light a match and turn 
on a breath of warmth! 


We install these 
GRATES at only 8. 0) 


—less than one-half Each 


cost of grate and labor of installation. 


Order NOW! 
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“T am forbidden to 
“TI am 


like to eat me.” 
eat you,” answered the rabbi; 
a Jew.” 


“What's the 
“what yeh 


him in disgusted silence. 
matter?” demanded the man; 
glarin’ at me for? Yeh look as if yeh’d 














A JOE JEFFERSON STORY 

While playing “Rip Van Winkle” in 
Missouri, Joseph Jefferson one after- 
noon boarded a train on a notoriously 
slow railroad for St. Joseph. He went 
into the sleeping car, but did not expect 
to go to bed, as the train was due to 
arrive late in the evening. It dawdled 
along, however, and seeing that it would 
be toward morning before it reached 
its destination he ordered his berth 
made up and prepared to turn in. As 
the porter finished his labors on it Jef- 
ferson said: “This is the worst road I[ 
ever traveled on. I guess I’m in for a 
full night of it.” 
is, sah,” commented the porter. “Posi- 
tively the slowest road!” continued the 


“°Deed, I reckon you 


actor. “It'll be morning before we ar- 
rive. Do you think we'll get in before 
I’m awake?” “Mighty slow road, sah. 
Bound to be plumb morning, sah. But 
one of the passengers, sah, was a-tellin’ 
me that you’s the genJeman what once 
went to sleep and slep’ twenty years, 
and I reckon, sah, dat if you take one 
o’ dem naps we'll be able to land you 
mighty close to St. Joe ’fore you wake, 


ke Ae 
One of the most active delegates to 
the convention of the National Business 


sah.” 


Men’s League of negroes, held recently 
in Indianapolis, was Isaiah F. Montgo- 
mery, of Mound Bayou, Miss. Mont- 
gomery was born a slave, but now is 
the owner of the plantation once the 
property of Jefferson Davis, president 
of the Confederacy. Montgomery and 
his brothers were the property of Jo- 
seph Davis, brother of the leader of the 
Confederacy. The plantation passed in- 
io the hands of Joseph Davis and was 
placed in charge of Montgomery and 
his brothers. Later Montgomery ob- 
tained complete control of the land. 
Montgomery is now an old man and is 
a typical representative of the African 








SUPERB 


WINTER CRUISES 


TO SUMMER LANDS AND 
HISTORIC SCENES 


18 Different Cruises and Speclal 
Services 
Ss. S. DEUTSCHLAND 
2 Fast Trips to Italy 
Ss. S. MOLTKE 
76 Days’ Orienta! Cruise 
Ss. S. P. V. LUISE 


Cruises to the West Indies 
also tothe Meditorranean 
Ss. S. METEOR 
Cruises inthe Mediterranean 
and the Adriatic Seas 
ATLAS LINE SERVICE 
to Jamaica, etc. 
Send for illustrated booklets before deciding 
inter plans. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
901 Olive Street, 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 





’ands.”—Scraps. 


race. His wealth is estimated at $200,- 
000. He employs 150 men, 
ok 3 % 
SUSPENDED PUBLICATION 
Very good feeling prevails between 
some Hungarian newspapers and their 
readers, as witness the following notice, 
published a few days ago in the local 
paper of a small town of the Magyars: 
“A Christening—This paper was not 
published yesterday for the following 
reason: It is a matter of common 
knowledge that our editor has become 
the happy father of a fine boy. On Sun- 
day evening he was christened Julius. 
On the same evening our dear responsi- 
ble editor gave an evening party, as 
the result of which our assistant editor 
and staff were rendered unfit for duty. 
This is of course well known to our 
constant readers, all of whom were 
present at the.memorable ceremony of 
the christening. In any case, however, 
we wish to place the matter fully before 
our readers, and to ask them to forget 
the incident—The Editorial Depart- 
ment.” 
abe ch be 
Burton Holmes, the lecturer, says 
that the Indians of Alaska regard white 
men and canned goods as so closely as- 
sociated that they are nearly synony- 
mous. Wherever the white man is seen 
can meats, fruits and vegetables are 
found. When Mr. Holmes visited Alas- 
ka recently he carried with him a phono- 
graph, and it was exhibited to an old 
chief who had never seen a talking ma- 
chine before. When the machine was 
started and the sound of a human 
voice came from the trumpet the Indian 
was much interested. He listened 
gravely for a time, then approached and 
peered into the trumpet. When the 
machine finished its cylinder and 
stopped, the Indian pointed at it, smiled 
an expansive smile, and remarked; 
“Huh! Him canned white man.” 
ek a 
As an illustration of carrying military 
discipline too far this story is toid by 
General N. A. Miles: ‘“There was a cer- 
tain Colonel who, in the middle of a 
campaign, was seized with a sudden 
ardor about hygiene. He ordered that 
all the men change their shirts at once. 
“This order was duly carried out ex- 
cept in the case of one company where 
the privates’ wardrobes had been piti- 
ably depleted. The captain of this com- 
pany was informed that none of his men 
could change their shirts, since they had 
only one apiece. The Colonel hesitated 
a moment, and said firmly: 
“Orders must be obeyed. Let the 


999 


men change shirts with each other. 
ah ch hb 
Counsel: “The judge says that the 
last time you were here he told you he 
never wanted you to come before him 
again.” 
Prisoner: “Yes, sir, but I couldn’t 
make the policeman believe it.” 
abs hb cb 
Local “Know t’ Dook 0’ 
Blankshire? Ay, I dare say I knows 
im better than any one in these parts. 
Woy, my darter married one o’ ’is stable 
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Physicians Recognize 


the remarkable tonic and construct: 
ive qualities of 


pANHEUSER- BUSCH’, 


Mali:Nidiine 


TRADE MARK, 


It is endorsed and prescribed by the 
best doctors. The ideal food-drink, 
| invigorating, sustaining, NOT  in- 
— toxicating. It contains 14.60% genuine 
yj nutritive extract and less than 2% of 


4 alcohol. 
Sold by druggists. Prepared by 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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To Texas 


AND RETURN 
October 4th and J8th. 


‘*The Texas Train’’ a through, fast 
service, standard and excur- 
sion sleepers. 














Union Station. 





TO 








ESOPUS, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY 


CHICAGO 
OMAHA DES MOINES 
ST. PAUL MINNEAPOLIS 
DENVER FORT WORTH 
SALT LAKE CITY TOLEDO 
DETROIT BUFFALO 
TORONTO MONTREAL 
PORTLAND, ME. BOSTON 

NEW YORK PITTSBURG 
INDIANAPOLIS CINCINNATI 
WHEELING FORT WAYNE 


Tickets Are Sold, Baggage Checked and Sleeping Car Reservations Made at 
World’s Fair Station. 


City Ticket Office, Eighth and Olive Streets. 
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GLORY QUAYLE 


THE SLOWEST LAUNDRY 
Notice to Patrons of 
Parrish’s Laundry. 


Please have your linen ready for our 
drivers on the day of their regular calls. 
This will help us to get it back to you 
on time and give us more time to do the 
work right. Our drivers are not allowed 
to wait for linen which is not ready and 
cannot always go back for it the next 
day. We cannot return linen received 
after Wednesday until Tuesday the fol- 
lowing week. 


Dinks L. Parrish’s Laundry 


CORPORATION. 
DINKS L. PARRISH, President. 

). Arrnur Anperson, Vice-Prest. and Gen’] Mgr. 
3126-3128 OLIVE STREET 
“Lest we forget,” 

WE USE CAMP JACKSON SPRING WATER 


NOT IN A TRUST. 











RACING 


DELMAR JOCKEY 
CLUB 


~~ 

Six Races Daily, Beginning 
2:30 p. m. 
i 


ADMISSION— 
Including Grand Stand 





$1.00 
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Agnes—“Arthur, I smell liquor on 
your. breath.” Arthur—‘“That’s just 
like you, Agnes. What you ought to 


smell is mint.”—Cincinnati Commercial 
Tribune. 
Be cs be 
Nell—“How do you like my new pho- 
tograph?” Bell—‘Lovely! I never should 
have known it 
Journal. 


was you.”’—Somerville 
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SOME GARTER SUPESTITIONS. 

Nowadays garters are generally ousted 
from favor by the more hygienic sus- 
penders, but many superstitions about 
them still survive. Here are a few: 

The marriage of a bride who wears 
any but white garters on her wedding 
day will have an unhappy ending. 


The girl who wears ‘her garters be- 


low the knee will early lose her beauty. 

To put on the left garter before the 
right on dressing in the morning will 
bring bad luck all day. 

Gold garter buckles are “lucky,” and 
silver ones the reverse. 

The luckiest colors for garters are 
white, blue and black. The wearer of 
the yellow garters will lose a friend 
within a year. 

If a garter breaks in 
wearer’s marriage will be happy, but if 
the accident happens at a dance, it is a 
sign that the wearer's sweetheart is 
faithless to her. 

ab oh ob 

AT THE TYROLEAN ALPS 

Carl Komzak and Max Bendix alter- 
nately directing the immense orchestra 
at the Tyrolean Alps concession on the 


church the 


Pike, produce results which reveal their 
characteristics as conductors of music 
organizations. Although essentially dif- 
ferent perhaps in their methods the 
class of music has not deteriorated in 
any respect since they have have been 
brought together to lead the Alps or- 
chestra. both 


are quite similar, and the concerts are 


The musical tastes of 
always of exceptional quality, no mat- 
ter which is wielding the baton. The 
Alps great 
It is the kind the people 


music at the has been a 
drawing card. 
generally like. The mountain slide, the 
scenic railway which traverses the Alps, 
the Passion Play and the many other 
features of the concession always please 
The restaurant is 
nearly always the Fair 
vistors have learned the value of eat- 


the Fair visitor. 
crowded, for 


ing at this perfectly arranged cafe. 
Monthly and weekly season tickets are 
still for sale at $2 and $1 respectively, 
and besides daily passes good between 
9 a. m. and 3 p. m. are being issued. 
ab bb 

One of the most important features 
in the Art Galleries at the World’s 
Fair is without exception the display of 
the French National Mint. That fa- 
mous institution, which has acquired in 
the centuries a world-wide reputation 
work of 
stamping, has sent to St. Louis a mag- 


for the perfection of its 
nificent collection of historic commemo- 
rative medals commencing with the Fif- 
teenth Century down to the events of 
to-day, the latest being the celebration 
of the Louisiana Purchase for which 
two medals have been issued in a limited 
edition which will appeal to all art 
lovers. 
ab ob ob 

Sylvester R. Burch, chief clerk of the 
Department of Agriculture, comes from 
Kansas. A Kansas farmer called on 
Mr. Burch in Washington, and all the 
farming Department 
He was silent. He 
“T tell you what it 
is, sir,” said Mr. Burch, enthusiastically, 


marvels of the 
were shown to him. 
seemed impressed. 





UNDER THE 
DIRECTION OF 
FRANK E. FILLIS. 








GENERALS VILJOEN and CRONJE, 
700 Boer and British Veterans, Reproducing Three Famous 


jBOER WAR 


Battles of the Late Anglo-Boer War. 





See the Grand Illuminated Finale, the Flash of the Guns, the Paardeburg 
Explosion and the Wonderful Night Effects, 





3 PERFORMANCES DAILY 


1:30. 3:30 AND 7:30. 





ADMISSION: Grand Stand, 50c, Boxes, $1.00. 


Specially Reserved Seats 75c 





“the time is coming when a man will 
be able to carry all the fertilizer for an 
acre of ground in one of his wastcoa* 
pockets.” “I believe it, sir,” returned 
the farmer, “but he will then be able 
to carry all the crop in the other.” 
ab oh 
PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 


A teacher in an. uptown school re- 
ceived the following from a complain- 
ing parent a few days ago: “Sir—Will 
you please for the future give my boy 
sum eesier somes to do at nites. This 
is what he brought home to or three 
nites ago. If fore gallins of bere will 
fill thirty-to pint bottles how many pint 
and half bottles will 9 gallins fill? 
Well, we tried, and could make nothing 
of it at all; and my boy cried and sed 
he wouldn’t go back without doing it. 
So I had to go an’ buy a 9 gallin keg of 
bere, which I could ill afford to do, and 
then we went and borrowed a lot of 
wine and brandy bottles, besides a few 
we had by us. Well, we emptied the 
keg into the bottles, and there wer 19 
and my boy put that down for and an- 
swer. I don’t know whether it is rite 
or not as we spilt some in doing it. P. 
S.—Please let the next one be in water, 
as I am not able to buy any more bere.” 
—Topeka Herald. 

- bbb 

Mrs. Jason—I am afraid you mix wa- 
ter with your milk!” Milkman—Well, 
ma’am, you can’t expect me to mix 
powdered sugar, cracked ice, and rum 
with it, quart, can 


for seven cents a 


you ?”—Puck. 








Rainproof or 
Automobile Coats 


Made in stylish and best 
materials. Water- 
proofed by the latest 
process. 


JUST THE THING FOR 
SUN OR RAIN 


Made in various styles 
$9.00 to $18.00. Auto- 
mobile Caps made in 
same material to match 
coats. Send for cata- 
logue of Rainproof 
Coats, Suits and Skirts, 
and Automobile Coats. 


National Mercantile Co. 
P. 0, Box 162 Indianapolis, Ind 











OLYMPIC 


THIS WEEK, NEXT MONDAY, 
Last Performances of Octeber 3d, 


Klaw & Erlanger’s | Gen. Lew Wallace's 


Stupendous Production | BELN HUR 
MOTHER GOOSE. | reserved Seats on Sale 
Last Matinee Saturday. Thursday Morning. 


Last Performance Wed. and Sat. Matinees. 
Saturday Night, Oct. Ist. | no Sunday performances. 


-+.- CENTURY .., 








THIS WEEK, NEXT SUNDAY, 
Henry W. Savage 
Offers George Aid’s Chauncy 
Musical Satire 
The Sultan Olcott. 
of Sulu, | Reserved Seats on Sale 
Music by A. G. Wathall. Thursday. 
Regular Matince Sat. 








«ODEON THEATER... 
KIRAL.FY’S 
Louisiana Purchase Spectacle 


MUSIC HALL, 
OLIVE, 13th and 14th STS, 


LOUISIANA 


World s Fair Extravaganza. 
EVERY NIGHT 8:15. 
Matinees—Sunpay, 
Wepnespay, Fripay. 











1000 Seats at 50c—2000 Seats at 25c. 
Bo Daily at 9 a.m. 


STANDARD 


The Home of Folly. Two Frolics Daily. 


THIS WEEK, 


MURPHY’S 
MASQUERADE 


by the 
Kentucky Belles. 


IMPERIAL ‘coors tne ocean 


Nightly at 8—Sat. Mat. at 2. 
David Belasco Presents BLANCHE BATES 


IN 
“The Darling of the Gods” 


Prices 25c to $1.50. 50c Good Seat 50c. 


GR AN ST.LOUIS’ 


MOST POPULAR 
THEATRE 
Matinees Sunday, Wednesday, Saturday 
Continued Success America’s Sterling Comedians 


WILLIAMS and WALKER 
“IN DAHOMEY’”’ 














NEXT WEEK, 


AL REEVES’ 
BEAUTY SHOW. 

















ODD WARDROBE AT AUCTION 

The accounts in the London papers of 
the auction of the (not late) Marquis 
de Anglesy’s wardrobe, to which we ad- 
verted editorially last week, are most 
amusing. Many things, it appears, went 
at stiff prices, so eager was the public 
to acquire some of the outrageously ex- 
travagant costumes. “Every one agreed 
that it was the most wonderful collec- 
tion of personal clothing ever sold,” says 
the Daily Mail, in summing up the last 
day’s sales, and adds. “The sale opened 
with a somewhat sensational duel be- 
tween the London ‘ring’ (of dealers) 
and a Bangor broker for the possession 
of a sky-blue silk bath-gown. Ladies 
murmured that it was very pretty and 
thought they would go to a guinea for 
it, but in a sharp volley of ten-shilling 
bids the price rose to £8 10s, at which 
the Bangor man was content to stop. 
‘Upon my word and honor,’ said Mr. 
Dew, the auctioneer, in. good spirits at 
such a start, ‘you must want a bath 
very much.’ There were two similar 
bath-gowns, one in heliotrope and one 
in red, and they were only acquired by 
the London ‘ring’ for £10 each. This 
was an excellent start, but after twenty- 
seven simple towel bath-gowns in beau- 
tiful shades had gone for prices rang- 
ing from £1 to £2 Ios, or rather more 
than their first value, something like 
gravity fell upon the gathering. The 
auctioneer forgot to crack jokes, the la- 
dies were silent ,and the men bid seri- 
ously. All seemed hypnotized by the 
long procession of silken  dressing- 
gowns which passed in parade before 
them. That one man could collect a 
hundred such beautiful creations seemed 
almost appalling, even after two days 
spent with other equally costly perscual 
clothing. The artistic handwork on 
some must have taken months to com- 
plete, and the earth had been ransacked 
for dyes and fabrics for the making of 
unique gowns. Many seemed too 
startling and outlandish for use off the 
stage, but others were artistic harmonies 
in quietly rich silks. A heliotrope silk 
gown, lined with expensive gray squir- 
rel, sold for £27, and three of Charvet’s 
confections, which cost thirty guineas 
each, realized £22, £20, and £18. There 
followed two bardic cloaks in crimson 
and green silk, made for the marquis 
when he was chaired at the Bangor 
Eisteddfod, and at £5 10s and £3 15s 
they were probably the cheapest things 
sold. The rage of bidding and the de- 
sire to secure souvenirs of a remarkable 
auction led both sexes to give outrage- 
ous prices for sachets, pyjama cases, 
and other little appurtenances of the toi- 
let. Silk braces brought a sovereign 
apiece, and eight pairs of sock suspend- 
ers went to a lady for 18s.” 

ab ab 

An Eastern college professor, who 
was going to test the power of laughing 
gas upon some of his pupils, overheard 
one of them saying that, as the gas ren- 
dered one irresponsible for what he 
said, he was going take advantage of 
that fact when it was administered to 
him, and give his plain opinion of the 
professor. After the class assembled, 
the professor quietly announced that, for 
the purpose of illustration, he would 


like to administer gas to some member. 
The scheming student volunteered, and 
the leather bag was connected with his 
mouth. He soon showed evidence of 
‘much excitement, and began to express 
his opinion of the professor in language 
punctuated by much profanity. Having 
allowed him to proceed for some little 
time, the professor then said that he 
needn’t be so irresponsible, for the gas 
had not yet been turned on! 

WHO PAYS? 


BY MABEL PORTER PITTS. 


Who is it that pays 

For the words that are uttered in care- 
less jest, 

For the vows that are soon forgotten, 

For happiness stirring some vagrant 
breast, 

For the slight of the lips that were 
once caressed, 

For the unfulfilled hopes and the sad 
delays? 

Some one pays! 


Who is it that pays 

For the faith that is held at the joyous 
start 

Of a love that is quickly ended? 

Who dreams that the debt of a truant 


heart 

Will not have to be met, in its smallest 
part, 

Will but find that whenever the piper 
plays 


Some one pays. 


Who is it that pays 

For the glitter and sparkle of Vanity 
Fair, 

For the pomp and the vulgar showing? 


One half of the world must their muscles . 


bare 

That a few of the favored may feel 
no care— 

For their languorous nights and their 
useless days 

Some one pays. 


Who is it that pays 

When the frightened hills echo a battle 
cry 

And strange dew on the grass is 
shining ? 

A trumpet of death is a monarch’s sigh, 

But new subjects are born while the 
old ones die, 

Be it he who is slain or the one who 
slays, 

Some one pays. 

ole ab 

Hicks—How do you happen to be go- 
ing fishing on Friday? I thought you 
believed Friday was an unlucky day. 
Wicks—Well, I always have. But it 
occurred to me this morning that per- 
haps it: would be unlucky for the fish.— 
Somerville Journal. 

“T suppose you have made it a rule in 
politics mever to forget a_ friend?” 
“There’s no’ danger of that,’ answered 
the statesman; “if a man has done any- 
thing friendly for you in politics he 
never lets you forget it.”—Ex. 

be be he 

She—How is it that widows generally 
manage to marry again? He—Because 
dead men tell no tales —Ally Sloper. 
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SPOOL SILK 


Is the Strongest and Smoothest Silk Made. 


Corticelli and Brainerd & Armstrong 
, WASH SILKS 


are Lustrous and Fast Colors. » Demand these Brands. 
Avoid imitations and their annoyances, 
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TICKET OFFICES 
OLIVE ano SIXTH 


UNION STATION. 
F. D. Gildersleeve, Ass’t Gen’] Pass. Agt. 


WEST] BADEN. 4 


FRENCH LICK SPRINGS oa 


11.58 A. M. 


CINCINNATI 


8.27 P. M. 
DINING CARS A LA CARTE 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


wo 


VESTIBULED TRAINS LEAVE ST. LOUIS DAILY 
11.00 P. M. 


H. C. Stevenson, City Pass. Agent. 





TICKET OFFICE 
Broadway & Chestnut 


CHIEF ASST. 





10 FAST TRAINS to 10,000 EASTERN CITIES 
—ViA— 


BIG FOUR ROUTE 


Lake Shore, New York Central, Boston & Albany, Pittsburg & Lake Erie, 
Erie R, R., Lehigh Valley and Chesapeake & Ohio. 


LOW TOURIST RATES 
Connection with all Steamship Lines to and from New 
York, Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia and Norfolk 


W. P. DEPPE, 
GEN’L. PASS. AGENT. 
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TELEPHONE GAB SHUT OFF 

There are prospects for amusement 
and vexation, as well as utility, in a 
remarkable device for improving the 
telephone service which is just now at- 
tracting the attention of electricians and 
telephone companies. Heretofore the 
telephone has been deficient from a 
business viewpoint, in that no record 
has been kept of the conversations over 
the wires, but the new and simple device 
not only keeps an accurate record of all 
that passes through the ’phone, but also 
repeats the words registered whenever 
any one cares to hear them. 

The advantages of this to the business 
man are obvious so long as he merely 
transacts business over the wire, but 
should he talk in lighter vein in answer 
to a gentle voice there will be no “Cen- 
tral” to keep mum, but a record that will 
pour the whole story into a suspicious 
wife’s ear whenever she touches the 
button, 

After twelve years of experiment and 
study, Elias E. Ries, electrician and 
inventor, of 116 Nassau street, says he 
has completed and patented a device by 
which all messages sent by telephone 
may be recorded on a magnetized wire 
and repeated at the option of the person 
at the receiving end of the wire. Mes- 
sages, too, may be sent at night to the 
butcher, the grocer or the baker and 
piled up on his wire spool, so that when 
he comes in the morning he will have a 
list of the articles which the house- 
wives have remembered in the evening 
that their larders lack. 

On the other hand, it will be impos- 
sible for the busy man who was to have 
called his wife on the telephone and 
made an engagement with her to go 
to the theater and who forgot all about 
it, to tell her when he gets home that 
he tried to call her and no one would 
answer the ’phone. To test his truth- 
fulness she need only go to the instru- 
ment, turn a switch and hear whether 
any one rang up the house at the hour 
at which he said he had called. 

One other thing about Ries’ system is 
that “Central” cannot break in to hear 
or interrupt a message. Her whole 
duty will be to give the connection de- 
sired and to break it when the signal 
is given that the conversation is ended, 
and the signal carnot be given until 





Are you certain that your 
valuables are secure from fire 
and burglary? Our SAFE 
DEPOSIT VAULTS afford 
complete protection and boxes 
are rented at $5 and upward 
Silverware and 
other bulky valuables stored at 
low rates, 


a year. 
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both persons have laid down their re- 


ceivers. 

Before Dr. Poulsen, the Danish in- 
ventor, took out patents on his tele- 
phone recorder several years ago Ries 
had developed a recording system. His 
appliances then were bought by Poul- 
sen’s attorneys. Now, however, he has 
made so many changes and improve- 
ments that he has taken out patents on 
them himself. There being no stylus 
or point which is vibrated by being 
dragged over minute indentations in 
wax, the metallic sound inseparable from 
the ordinary phonograph is entirely lack- 
ing in the new recorder. Then, too, 
since a coil of wire may be made almost 
endless, there is practically no limit to 
the length of a message or to the num- 
ber that can be taken. 

The wire is wrapped on _ different 
spools, which are used in order, so that 
any part of the record may be reached 
and repeated with little trouble. As 
applied to the stock ticker, for which 
Ries has made it available, too, the 
machine can be made to repeat the news 
of any earlier hour in the day at the 
time it is taking new messages. 

“The principle is extremely simple,” 
said Ries yesterday, “although it has not 
been used before in telephony. The 
wire, magnetized, passes under an elec- 
tric pole. The voice vibrations are 
changed into electric vibrations as in 
the ordinary telephone. These passing 
through the electric point to the mag- 
netized wire, leave their impression 
there. When the wire is run again 
under another electric pole the vibra- 
tions are transmitted back from the 
magnetized wire, whose vibrations in 
turn are transmitted to a diaphragm 
which sets the air vibrating exactly as 
it vibrated when the message was sent.” 

These records may be filed away and 
kept for an indefinite length of time, or 
they may be destroyed by demagnetiz- 
ing the wire. It is even possible they 
might be produced in a divorce court 
if the aggrieved person in the suit could 
find that part of the wire which con- 
tained the tell tale messages. 

Speaking of the present telephone sys- 
tems, he said that from a scientific view- 
point, they were “barbarous and primi- 
tive.” Not more than 25 per cent. ot 
the time spent at a telephone, he said, 
was used in transmitting the messages. 
The other was wasted by the office boy 
in talking to the office boy at the other 
end of the wire, by the girl at “Central,” 
who was unable always to know when 
the other persons have finished talking 
and so permitted the trunk lines to re- 
main open. By his system the taking 
up of the receiver signals “Central” and 
at the same time answers if the signal 
has been given to her, and the laying 
down of both receivers shows her im- 
mediately the lines are out of use, mak- 
ing it impossible for one man, by care- 
lessness, to leave his signal light burn- 
ing, as at present. He says by this 
saving of time he can give a two-cent 
rate in the place of the present cost, and 
still make money. 

He has also a transmitter which does 
not depend upon the loudness of the 
voice for the strength of its vibration, 
but upon the electric current, which 
makes all parts of the message equally 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


We take pleasure in announcing to our patrons and the public 
in general that the magnificent 


SAFE DEPOSIT 
AND STORAGE VAULTS \ 


of the Lincoln Trust Co., located at 710 Chestnut Street, are 
to remain there permanently. We solicit your Safe Deposit 
business and offer you the best in the line of protection and 
good service obtainable anywhere. 














WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


BOND & STOCK BROKERS. 


Investment Securities a Specialty . . . . 
- « + + Direct Private Wire to New York. 


300 N. FOURTH STREET, ST. LOUIS 





























H. Woop, President. Ricn’p. B. Buttocx,Vice-Pres. W.E. Berazr, Cashier. 


JEFFERSON BANK, 


COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable in 
all parts of the world. 














el ey All Narcotic Drug Using, Neurasthenia, Tobacco and Cigarette Addictions el ey 
DR, J. E. BLAINE, Physician and Manager 
UPC 2801-3-5 Locust Sr., ST. Louis. Bell Phone, Beaumont 450 ~(Cirte 


HOME TREATMENT FOR TOBACCO AND NEURASTHENIA 


che Gran 


N. W. Corner 6th and Pine Streets, 


Keel ForLIQUOR DRINHING, MORPHINE Keel 
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distinct and carries them much further 
than they may be sent now. His re- 
ceiver is partly hollowed and contains 
a small quantity of mercury, which com- 


pletes the electrical connection when the Finest Bar and Billiard 


bulb is held in any but an upright posi- 
tion, and as the apparatus is counter- Hall in the West 


weighted, it settles itself bottom side STRICTLY MODERN AND FIRST-CLASS 
down and breaks the connection as soon IN EVERY RESPECT. 

as it is laid on the desk.—New York 
Press. ———_—__———__——_—- 


Best Passenger Service in 1... 


| There are other railroads between 
TEXAS =» 


the east and west. 

it is always well tu secure the best 
you can for the money. 
THEREFORE 


You should bear in mind this re- 
mark of an experienced traveler: 


Wm. Schaefer, 
Proprietor, 











“For the excellence of its tracks, the 
Speed of its trains, the safety and 
comfort of its patrons, the loveliness 
and variety of its scenery the num- 
ber and importance of its cities, and 
the uniformly correct character of its 
service, the New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad is not sur- 
passed by any similar institution on 
either side of the Atlantic.” 

Send to George H, Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 


Grand Central Station, New York, a two-cent for 52-' 
page illustrated Catalogue of the ‘‘Four-Track Series. , 


“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 
Write for Resort Pamphlet and New 
Book on TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER, 
Genera} Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 




















THE INDIAN MOTHER-IN-LAW. 


It is one of the oldest customs of the 
Sioux Indians that the son-in-law shall 
not look upon the face of his mother- 
in-law, or communicate with her any 
more than is absolutely necessary. This 
custom is probably the outgrowth of 
family brawls arising from their crude 
way of living, huddled together in huts 
and tepees. At all events the plan 
seems to work well. 

When, in case of sickness, or by in- 
vitation from her daughter, the mother- 
in-law visits the family of her son-in- 
law, a partition is usually made in the 
hut or tepee of a blanket, behind which 
the mother-in-law retires whenever the 
son-in-law approaches the house. 

In the case of John Night Pipe, a 
young bridegroom living in Ten Horn’s 
camp on the reserve, the invisible moth- 
er-in-law was a source of great dis- 
turbance. Although he never beheld 
her person, the. sound of her scolding 
easily penetrated the blanket 
wall. John made several fruitless ef- 
forts to dislodge his mother-in-law and 
send her to her home on the other part 
of the reserve, but without avail. He 
finally decided to appeal to the Indian 


vi ice 


agent for relief. This is his letter: 

“My Dear Respectable Friend—I have 
a few words to say to you and they are 
that I am sorry to myself. It is an old 
woman that makes me very sorry every 
day because she talks with bad, bad 
words always to me, and never gets 
rested with her tongue, and I hate this 
kind of business, the bad words I mean, 
holding them always with her tongue 
that 

“Now, if you will sending your po- 


way. 


liceman to take this woman to her camp, 
I will be your truly friend with a good 
heart, and we will living happy 
Now this is all and this is me. 

“Your acquaintance friend, 

“Mr. JoHN NicHuT PIpe.” 

The letter proved effective. The dis- 
turbing mother-in-law was sent to her 
home in Black Moon’s Camp, and the 
young people were left in possession of 
an undivided tepee. 

The story, which comes direct from 
an Indian agency in Dakota, proves that 


sir, 


again, 





St. Louis’ Leading 
Confectionery Store. 


When you were engaged 
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THE YOUNG LADY RECEIVED A BOX OF 
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A BOX OF THESE 
DELICIOUS CONFECTIONS? 
§ REPENT AND MAIL YOUR 

) | ORDERS, AT SHORT INTERVALS, TO 
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the mother-in-law joke is not wholly the 
fabrication of the comic paper. 


ab ah ab 
OVERHEARD. 

‘Stop” 

“Please,” 

“No. If you kiss me I'll never speak 
to you again.” 

(A struggle and a = murmurous 
sound). 

“Don’t you ever dare to do that 
again.” 


“T couldn’t help it.” 

“Yes, you could. Now behave.” 

“All right, I will.” 

(Another of those sounds). 

“If you kiss me again, I’ll tell my 
mother.” 

“No, you won't.” 

‘Ves. 1 win.’ 

(Another of those sounds), 

“Oh! Now you stop.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because I want you to.” 

“Why do you want me to?” 

“Because.” 

(Silence for a few minutes). 

“I wish you would keep your arm to 
yourself.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because I don’t want it around my 
waist.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because it isn’t proper.” 

“Why isn’t it?” 

“Suppose some one should see.” 

“But no one can.” 

“They might.” 

“Well?” 

“Well.” 

This sort of conversation may not be 
an intellectual treat to every one, but 
seven girls. and three men who were 
eavesdroppers listened to it with rapt 
attention, and sighed 
makers departed—New York Press. 

eh & hb 

Through sleeper to Ogden and Salt 
Lake City via Omaha and Union Pacific. 
Only 44% hours to Salt Lake City. 
Tickets and reservations at 903 Olive St. 

oh bh 
““DICK’’ JOHNSON’S CANDIDACY 


Colonel Richard M. Johnson, one of 
the best known members of the legal 
profession in St, Louis, brother of 
Charles P. Johnson and John D. John- 
son, is a candidate for the office of 
Assistant Circuit Attorney, which is now 
held by Mr. Hancock. Colonel Johnson 
has had valuable experience of the kind 
necessary to make an indispensable as- 
sistant to the Circuit Attorney. He 
served two terms as Assistant Prose- 
cuting Attorney and so judiciously and 
impartially did he administer the duties 
of the office that he beeame a favorite 
with all classes in St. Louis. His con- 
duct of the business of the office was 
never subjected to just criticism, as he 
rarely was mistaken in his judgment of 
the cases that came to his attention. He 
was fearless and merciful in the exe- 
cution of his duty. Though he is a 
Republican in politics, he has a great 
host of friends in the Democratic ranks. 

ab ch he 

When passing behind a street car looix 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 


when the love- 
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A STUDY IN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS. 





$50 


-000.00 


The above sum has been set aside by THE CINCINNATI COMMERCIAL TRIBUNE, to 
‘be distributed as awards to the subscribers of THE COMMERCIAL TRIBUNE org HE 
CINCINNATI WEEKLY GAZETTE who estimate the total vote cast in the State of 
Ohio for President of the United States, at the election to be held Nov. 8, 1904. 





HERE I$ WHAT WE OFFEB 
To Our Subscribers Who En- 
gage in This Gigantic Intel- 

lectual Contest. 
Toone making nearest cor- 
rect estimate of exacttotal 
--- $25,000 
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10,000 


The award for exact estimate 
between Oct. 1 and Nov. 8 is 
withdrawn and added to the 
first award for the nearest es- 
timate, making a total of 


$25,000.00. 

But if the exact estimate is 
submitted prior to Oct, 1 a 
special award of $10,000 is of- 
ered, making a total of $35,00J. 


THE VOTE AT PREVIOUS 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 
To better enable the readers 
of The Commercial Tribune 
and The Weekly Gazette to 
have the figures of previous 
years before them, the follow- 
ing figures are given to show 
total vote in Ohio for Presi- 
ident of the United States for 
the years from 1888 to the last 
Presidential election: 
1888—841,941. 1892—861,625. 1896— 
1,020,107. 1900—1,049,121. 1904—? 








CONDITIONS. 


If there is a tie in the estimates of two or more 
persons for any one of the ten leading awards, or for the 
special award of $10,000, the amount thereof will be 
equally divided. In case of the $10 and $5 awards, each 
of the next nearest estimators will receive $10 and $5 
respectively. 

Fifty cents (50c) entitles you to The Daily and Sunday 
Commercial Tribune for two weeks and one (1) estimate. 

One dollar entitles you to The Commercial Tribune 
for four weeks and two (2) estimates. You may subscribe 
for as many weeks in advance as you please, and each 
two weeks’ subscription will entitle you to one estimate, 
and no more. 

You can send in a subscription for The Commercial 
Tribune at the rate of fifty cents for each two (2) weeks, 
and for two weeks or longer, together with an estimate 
for each period of two weeks, and direct the estimate to 
be recorded in your name 4nd the paper seht as a present 
to a friend. 

Fifty (50) cents entitles you to THE WEEKLY GA- 
ZETTE for six (6) months and one (1) estimate. 

One dollar entitles you to THE WEEKLY GAZETTE 
for one (1) year and two (2) estimates, 

You can send in a subscription for THE WEEKLY 
GAZETTE at the rate of fifty cents for six (6) months 
and direct the estimate to be recorded in your nameand the 
paper sent as a present to a friend. 

All estimates, no matter how sent (other than those 
competing for the special award for the exact estimate 
made prior to October 1, ‘94, which must be received be- 
fore 6 o’clock p.m. of that day), must be received at the 
office of The Commercial Tribune, 528 and 530 Walnut 
street, Cincinnati, Ohio, before 6 o’clock p.m. of Noveme 
ber 8, 1904, otherwise they will not be permitted to par- 
ticipate in the contest aid will be treated as informal, 
rejected and returned to the sender. ' 

Any fractions of a number annexed to an estimate will 
be disregarded and the estimate taken to mean the num- 
ber submitted with the fracticn cmitted. 

Remittances, whether by express order, money order or 
check, must accompany «very estimate and be made pay- 
able to The Commercial Tribune, Mail communications 
should be directed to the Manager of The Commercial 
Tribune Award Bureau, P. O. Box 817, Cincinnati, O. 

After an estimate has been received and registered, no 
changes therein will be permitted. 

Acknowledgments of all remittances received for esti- 
mates will be made as promptly as possible. 

Agents, solicitors and «employees have no authority to 
make any representations or promises with reference to 
the terms of this contest, and for the purpose of forwarding 
estimates the agents, solicitors and employees of The 
Commercial Tribune shall be taken to be the agents of the 


subscribers estimating and not of The Commercial Tribune. 


These conditions constitute the entire contract, 


and are subject to no modification 


whatsoever, and every subscriber competing in this contest assents thereby to these con- 


ditions. 


The Official Certificate of the Secretary of the State of Ohio shall be conclusive as to 


the total number of votes cast. 


After the receipt of the Official Certificate an impartial committee, selected by The 
Commercial Tribune, will determine the winners, and its award will be published in The 


Commercial Tribune for three days, after which time, 


in the absence of objection, the 


awards will be distributed, and this distribution shall be final and absolute and binding 
on ‘ail participants in the contest. 





For subscription blanks and further information, address the Manager of 


THE COMMERCIAL TRIBUNE AWARD BUREAU, Cincinwari, 3. 
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St. Ann’s 


CO Re8 Fee 


can have their own physicians. 


PINE 


Centh and O'Fallon Streets, = 

CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY. 

This institution is open over fifty years. 

ence. There are private rooms and wards. Terms moderate 

For further information apply to 
TELEPHONE : Kinloch D 1595. 
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Maternity Hospital, 


$t. Louis, Mo. 


Those conducting it have vast experi- 
Private room patients 
Arrangements can be made for ihe care of infants. 
SISTER SUPERIOR. 





a 
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Newest Books. 


By Snare of Love, Arthur W. March- 
The Challoners, E. ; 

The Crossing, Wins- 
The Lure OQ’ 
Prudence 


mont, $1.20. 

Benson, $1.20. 
ton Churchill, $1.20. 
Gold, Bailey Millard, $1.20. 
Pratt, ‘Mrs. 
Mansions, W. 
Interloper, 


H. Hudson, 


Also a complete assortment 


novels, magazines and periodicals. Sub- 
scriptions taken for all publications at 


Dore Lyon, $1.20. 

$1.20. 
Violet Jacob, $1.20. 
Letter H., Charles Felton Pigdin. $1.20. 


-—AND-—— 


ERIE R. R. 


Three Fast Trains 


Green 
The 
The 


of paper 


JETT’S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive st. 





CARMODY’S, 


213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS 


THAT’S ALL. 


PITTSBURG, 
LAKE CHAUTAUQUA, 
BUFFALO, 
NEW YORK, 
BOSTON. 

LOW TOURIST RATES. 


Union Station, World’s Fair Grounds. 


Big Four Route 


TICKET OFFICES; Broadway and Chestnut, 
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The Mirror 


Ccloradc 
Utah 


AND THE 


Sacifie Coast 


BEST REACHED VIA THE 


MISSOURI 
PACIFIC RY. 


OBSERVATION PARLOR CAFE 
DINING CARS, MEALS A LACARTE, 
AND PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS 
WITH ELECTRIC LIGHTS AND FANS. 


DOUBLE : DAILY > SERVWCE. 
NO CHANGE OF CARS TO CALIFORNIA. 
CEWADMER, RUSSELL HARDING 
A.c -_BIRD 
H.C.TOWNSEN D, 
“"ST.LOUIS.MO. 





# 


The Mirror 


CN 


Katy Says 





“Why Not Try Mexico” 


You cannot select a more delightful trip at this season than the trip to Old 
Mexico. <A _ restful and invigorating change of climate; scenery and sky that 
vie with each other in exquisite beauty; the out-of-door life -and the peculiar 
charm found only in the tropics—all combine to make it’a superb trip. Old 
Mexico is quaintly foreign—a country of picturesque sights and scenes; a 
veritable glimpse of a new world. 


In Katy’s through PULLMAN SLEEPERS the trip can be 
made from ST. LOUIS TO MEXICO CITY 


comfortably and without change en route. 





Our attractive booklet, “Sights and Scenes.in Old Mexico,” illus- 
trates points of interest en route and describes the customs and char- 
acteristics of the people. Don’t think of visiting Mexico without reading it 
and “The Story of San Antonio.” Sent anywhere for .four cents. 
Tickets and all information at 





520 OLIVE STREET. ST. LOUIS. 






















The cool retreats of 


Wisconsin and Michigan 
quickly and comfortably reached by 


FOUR MATCHLESS DAILY TRAINS 


in each direction between 


ST. LOUIS ann CHICAGO 


New Equipment 
Rock Ballasted 
Dustless Roadway 


Low Round Trip Rates 


GOOD ALL SUMMER 
Write to D. BOWES, A.G.P.A., C.@ A. Ry., St. Louis, Mo. 


Ticket Offices: Sixth and Olive Streets and Union Station 
“~~ Phones: Bell, Main 1024; Kinloch, A 1776 ; 








CHICAGO & ALTON 





“BIG FOUR” 


—AND— - 


New York Central 


ONLY ALL-RAIL ROUTE 
INTO 
ONLY Railroad Station 
IN 


NEW YORK CITY 
ONLY Route with NO FERRY TRANSFER. 
LOW TOURIST RATES 


TICKET OFFICES—Broadway and Chestnut, Union Station and 
World’s Fair Grounds. 


W. P. DEPPE, Chief Asst. Gen’l. Pass. Agent. 
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